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‘Behind us we could see a tempest forming with lightning and thunder.’ ” 








Long-Distance Balloon Racing 


FROM FRANCE TO RUSSIA IN THIRTY-SIX HOURS 


By Walter Wellman 
Author of “Sledging towards the Pole,” “Ghe Race for the North Pole,” ete. 


NE or two men in a small wicker 
() basket, surrounded by air and 
darkness, hearing nothing, see- 

ing nothing, touching nothing but one 
another or objects within arm’s reach, 
yet flying through space at a speed of 
thirty or forty miles an hour in a race 
against time and rivals—this is the 
latest form of sport to catch the fancy 
and engross the energies of aristocratic 
Parisians. About ballooning under 
any circumstances cling keen, even if 
not wholly explicable, fascinations ; 
perhaps it’s the danger; possibly the 
novel sensation of being suspended 
between the heavens and the earth; or 
it may be the very uncertainty of fate 
and destination, the royal game of 
hazard played with all the elements. 
But ballooning of the old and simple 
sort is tame and dull enough compared 
with the modern development of the 
art, balloon-racing ; for here one enters 
the lists not against blind chance alone, 
but agaist competitors of one’s own 
kind and method. There is not only 
fate to cheat, but rivals to outdo; skill 
may count for more than luck; a bold 
stroke by a bold man may change 
defeat into victory. Instead of mere 
aimless wandering in space there is a 
goal to be striven for—a trophy to be 
won. Honours are to be earned; 
columns after columns are to be written 
in the newspapers, and one’s name is 
to be passed from table to table and 
from tongue to tongue, along all the 
boulevards. Therefore, it is not at all 
surprising that the sport of balloon- 
racing has captivated the Parisian 
imagination; nor is one amazed to 
learn that the Paris Exposition of 1900 


had its balloon-coursing tournament, 
with elaborate preparations, many com- 
petitors, great excitement, and most 
interesting results. 

Early in October, 1900, all Europe 
was startled upon seeing mysterious 
objects floating through the air, far 
above the surface of the earth. Many 
nearly round, dark-coloured bodies 
with dangling tails were seen riding 
upon the winds. Almost every country 
of central Europe beheld these strange 
visitors. Agitated peasants either 
chased the mysterious and suspicious 


- objects with guns and other weapons, 


or superstitiously retired to places of 
supposed safety in cellars or underneath 
hay-ricks. A few, panic-stricken, be- 
sought the gods and the priests to 
avert the threatened danger from the 
sky. Fussy and self-important con- 
stabulary persons of many countries 
made more or less calm and coherent 
reports to their official superiors, with 
hints now and then of a new and most 
dangerous sort of smuggling, or of 
attack by some unknown foe who had 
chosen the aerial route for his engines 
of war. Wise people wondered if all 
the world had suddenly gone mad over 
ballooning. 

During the afternoon of Monday, the 
first day of October, the inhabitants of 
the little Russian-Polish town of 
Brzeseknyswski, near Wloclaweck, in a 
circle of Warsaw, saw floating over 
their heads a_ spherical monster 
dragging a long tail of rope and 
obviously ridden and controlled by a 
man. It struck the earth ina ploughed 
field just outside the village. The chief 
men of Brzeseknyswski, calming the 
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ignorant with a brief discourse on 
ballooning, hastened to the aid of the 
aérial traveller. Having rescued him 
from the dangers of his situation, of 
course their next move was to haul 
him before the local magistrate to give 
an account of himself and show his 
passports. The stranger was the 
young Comite de la Vaulx, and in his 
balloon, the Centaure, he had made 
the first voyage from France to Russia 
known to the annals of aeronautics. 


The morning of October roth, 
Russian guards on the. frontier of 


Poland and Silesia fired at a similar 
spherical monster, which they imagined 
to be carrying contraband. This 
proved to be the Saint Louis, captained 
by another young Paris sportsman, M. 
Jacques Balsan, and accompanied, as 
guide, philosopher, and friend, by M. 
Louis Godard, a well-known balloon 
constructor, and probably the most 
experienced professional aeronaut in 
the world. They landed near Opoczno, 
where the parish priest, Father Eugene 
Wojciechowski, gave them protection 
and made them feel quite at ease by 
snapping his American-made camera at 
them. 

It never rains balloons but it pours. 
That same afternoon a third French 
aerial traveller, fresh from Paris, fell 
upon the territory of the Czar. This 
was the Centaure again, with the same 
Comte de la Vaulx, who had made his 
way from Poland back to Paris and 
started the second time on a voyage to 
the eastward. On this occasion, after 
spending thirty-five hours and forty-five 
minutes in the air and travelling a dis- 
tance of 1,925 kilometres from Paris— 
1,193 miles—he came to earth at 
Korostycheff, in the province of Rico, 
capital of little Russia, breaking all 
records, professional and amateur, for 
duration and length of voyage. 

During the same ten days a veritable 
flock of French balloons were signalled 
from all parts of Europe. Aerial 
travellers had come to earth in North 
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Brabant, in Westphalia, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, on the edge of the Baltic, in 
East Prussia, in West Prussia, in 
Bavaria, in the Swiss canton of Schaff- 
hausen, in Saxony, and at Schimnitz 
near Frankfort-on-the-Oder. From all 
parts of the continent the telegraph 
flashed to Paris the news of these 
descents. From Paris was wired back 
the explanation that the great long- 
distance balloon races of the-Exposition 
had been run and won. 

In balloon-racing it is at the start 
alone that gay crowds of spectators and 
friends of the contestants have a chance 
to show, by their presence, their interest 
or enthusiasm. Noone knows when or 
where the finish is to be, and usually 
awkward squads of poor puzzled 
peasants are the only persons besides 
the aeronauts themselves privileged to 
be in at the death of the huge inflated 
racers. But Paris did not fail to make 
the most of the start in the great 
Exposition contests. September 30th 
was the first of the gala days for which 
all the aeronautic enthusiasts had been 
waiting. It was to be the climax of a 
long series of preparations and expecta- 
tions. After innumerable disputes 
between the Aero-Club of Paris, repre- 
senting the amateur and aristocratic 
balloonists, and the Observatory of 
Meudon, speaking for the military 
aeronauts ; after much talk of’ handi- 
capping and the actual running of a few 
handicapped balloon races; after an 
apparently interminable discussion over 
details, with the mewspapers, the 
Government, the sporting clubs, and 
the officials of the Exposition taking a 
hand, an organisation had been per- 
fected. The Exposition placed the 
racing in charge of the Concours Inter- 
nationaux of Physical Exercises and 
Sports. A_ special consulting com- 
mittee mulled over the rules, and finally 
produced a book of 58 pages containing 
the most minute regulations. During 


the summer, various races took place 
between 


balloons of nearly equal 
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volumes, but handicapped as to ballast, 
in which the public had little interest, 
because the Aero-Club had demanded 
free and unconditional racing, and this 
was to be had only in the final races of 


the year. 


At last the great day had arrived. 
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BALLOON RACING 


These races of the 30th of September 
and gth of October were to be the real 
thing. There was no handicapping. 
Each contestant was free to use his 
own methods and devices, all the ballast 
he could carry, hydrogen instead of 
illuminating gas if he cared to pay the 
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vastly greater cost, and to take as 
many or as few companions as he 
wished. These were to be races in 
earnest—races to distant lands—record- 
breaking races—races with possible 
tragedies en train—races for blood ! 
Many thousands of people gather at 
the Vincennes Field to see the start. It 
is a characteristic French assemblage. 
Luncheon’ baskets and cameras 
abound. As it is Sunday, of course it 
is a holiday. But for a time it is 
rather dull, and the people are put to it 
to maintain their patience and gaiety. 
Filling the big balloons is a slow pro- 
cess. Upon the ground lie a dozen 
masses of fabric, shapeless, 
apparently useless, __ill- 
smelling from the varnish 
applied to make the stuff as 
nearly gas-tight as possible. 
Workmen in blouses, di- 
rected by smart officers 
from the technical or mili- 
tary schools, are running 
about. Some are arranging 
the folds of the masses of 
silk or cotton; others are 
dragging hither and yon 
heavy bags of sand. From 
the mains, gas is steadily 
flowing into the dozen 


nuddles of fabric; these y 1% comre DE LA VAULX. 


begin tolift from the ground, 
to dilate, to convolute, to 
flutter, to expand. The spectators 
gather closer, becoming interested. 
They seek out the heroes of the hour, 
the aeronauts who are to ride these 
uncertain steeds as soon as the feeding, 
stuffing, and grooming shall have been 
finished. Every man who goes up ina 
balloon, or who did ever go up in one, 
is, by common consent, given the rank 
of “Captain” and the homage of 
general and sincere admiration which 
the French are every ready to pay men 
who do brave deeds. When one of the 
captains speaks, many hang upon his 
words; when he moves about, all make 
way for him; when he laughs, a rippling 
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smile runs through the crowd of on- 
lookers, even to its furthest borders. 
“It is splendid—this sang froid, this 
courage in the face of peril! How calm 
he is!” 

Gradually the bulging bunches of 
cotton and silk take definite form. 
They begin to look like something that 
is alive. From devil-fish prone and 
squirming upon the ground they have 
become mastodons, erect, obloid, 
breathing, panting. They appear to 
have power and pride in them. They 
rise above the earth, their upper parts, 
and no longer grovel. Still their bases 
are flabby ; they do not even yet look 
as if they could soar above 
the earth to which they are 
attached, ride upon the 
wings of the wind and 
seemingly defy the laws of 
gravitation. But they give 
promise, and the interest 
of the spectators gathers. 
While waiting the people 
open more luncheon bas- 
kets, and they take more 
photographs. The savour 
of sausages and cheese 
mingles with the smells 
from the gas mains; the 
popping of corks keeps 
time with the clicking of 
camera shutters and the 
shouts of the sand-bag 
men in blue blouses. 

Gas flows steadily into the big, 
swelling, swaying balls of canvas. 
Workmen are now hanging bag after 
bag of sand upon the many ropes 
which hang from the monsters’ sides. 
The crowds thicken and draw nearer. 
Soon wicker-baskets—slender, fragile 
contrivances which are to serve as cars 
for the aeronauts through their long 
voyages—are brought out and properly 
attached by men who clamber about 
the ropes and tackle like sailors in the 
rigging of a ship. The aeronauts 


anxiously watch every stage of the 
work. Ballast bags of sand are placed 
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in the cars, also instruments, hampers 
of provisions, bottles of wine packed 
in ice, some extra clothing for the 
travellers, a blanket or two. The bal- 
loons are swinging in the _ breeze, 
tugging at their stays, proud of their 
strength, eager to be up and away. 
An aeronaut climbs into one of the 
wicker-baskets. The crowd of on- 
lookers shuffle their feet and crawl 
hard against the ropes which serve to 
keep them at a respectful distance. 
The man in the basket looks care- 
fully about him to see that every- 
thing isin order. He tries the valve- 
line, counts his bags of ballast, 
hangs an instrument in a safe spot, 
acknowledges the greeting 
of some friend in the throng. 
The official judges gather 
hard by, watches and note- 
booksin hand. Theychatter 
and scribble excitedly. © A 
nod from the aeronaut to 
his foreman of helpers and 
a score of sand-bags are 


quickly detached by nimble 
hands; a rope is cut by 
one slash of a sharp knife ; 
the spectators break into 


a mighty cheer as the 
big, dark ball rises slowly, 
noiselessly, catches the 
breeze, and _ disappears 
rapidly toward the north-east, dragging 
its diminutive car after it. The 
aeronaut and his comrade lean over 
the edge of their basket and doff 
their hats. Flags flutter from the 
rigging. In the eyes of the on- 
lookers the palpitating globe grows 
smaller and smaller in the distance, 
far above the tops of the trees, sil- 
houetted against the grey sky. It is the 
Conte, of 960 metres cube capacity, 
manned by two civil employés of the 
Meudon University. The race has 
begun. 

Now the waiting crowds were well 
repaid for their patience. Every five 
minutes a balloon popped up into the 


Second 


M. JACQUES BALSAN. 


air. The Urania was the second to 
go. Instead of the usual wicker-car, 
Captain Vernanchet, who is nothing if 
not original, had attached to his air- 
ship a small boat painted a violent red. 
In the bow was a steering apparatus, 
or what purported to be one; in the 
stern, a kind of umbrella of grey canvas. 
The very moment he left the earth this 
aeronaut began agitating the umbrella 
with a vigorous mcvement as if he 
were sculling his boat across an aerial 
pond. Cheers, hearty and _ hilarious, 
rose to him as he worked, encouraging 
him to even greater efforts. Vernanchet 
had wanted so-called navigable bal- 
loons admitted to the contest, and this 
travesty was his revenge 
upon the adverse com- 
mittee of arrangements. 
The people had _ not 
finished laughing at the 
little red boat _ sailing 
through the ethereal sea, 
when their attention was 
drawn to the next starter— 
dapper M. Jacques Faure, 
shining type of the Parisian 
r’ jeune homme du _ monde, 
break-neck automobolist, 
skilful swordsman, ardent 
balloonist. Already he had 
won his spurs by a voyage 
across the British Channel 
and by other adventurous trips, on 
some one of which he had been accom- 
panied by his wife, little beyond 
brideship. On this occasion he as- 
cended alone in his “ Aero-Club,” 
determined, he said, to remain in 
the air exactly 24 hours, thus sur- 
passing the record previously estab- 
lished by the Centaure in a flight from 
Paris to Sweden. 

This famous Centaure was the fourth 
to go. Already a record-maker, her 
admirers hoped she should now prove 
a record-breaker. As he _ climbed 
jauntily into his car, the Comte de la 
Vaulx whispered to friends that nothing 
but the far shore of the Baltic would 
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satisfy his ambition. But as he rose 
in the air, cap in hand, bowing to the 
multitude, one of his friends, in a burst 
of prophetic inspiration, saluted him 
with the cry: ‘‘ Vive la Russie!” 

The ‘‘Centaure” seems to have 
been predestined to great things. In 
its first flight, June, 1899, it had won 
the cup of the Aero-Club. In its next 
ascent it reached the shores of the 
foggy Atlantic, 241 miles from Paris, 
in twelve hours. Three months later, 
the record for distance having been 
brought up to 388 miles, the ‘“Cen- 
taure " made a sensational tour to the 
shores of the Baltic Sea. A little later 
it established a new record by soaring 
so far as Sweden, 824 miles from the 
French capital. 

“Here is a veteran of more than 
thirty ascents during the last year and 
a half,” said an expert as the “‘ Cen- 
taure”’ rose in the air—‘a fatigued 
and well-worn veteran which has been 
ripped open in many a landing, covered 
with wounds hastily patched up, made 
heavy by successive revarnishings and 
repairs ; it is a balloon of medium size, 
having a disposable ballast of only 
1,760 pounds; it is a cheap construc- 
tion, too, a simple cotton affair that 
cost scarcely more than the price of a 
voiturette, and yet it goes farther, 
quicker, and more certainly than its 
more costly rivals. Why ? I do not 
know. Born under a lucky star, I 
suppose. But what a delightful way of 
travelling! In a day and a half by 
balloon we cover a distance which it 
takes nearly a week to return from by 
train, with all the jolting, the cinders, 
the frontiers, the bad meals, the cus- 
toms annoyances. Ah, there is nothing 
like ballooning! ” 

The “Saint Lonis” was the fifth 
starter. A giant among balloons, 
having 3,000 metres cube, great things 
were expected of it. Her captain, M. 
Jacques Balsan, had so much confi- 
dence in the endurance of his steed 
that he carried two passengers with 
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him. Balsan is another of the gilded 
youth of Paris who have taken to 
aeronautics most seriously. Amid 
volley after volley of cheers from the 
patient throng, the others rose, enjoyed 
their brief moment of concentrated 
admiration, and disappeared — M. 
Juchmes and two companions in the 
‘** Touring-Club,” the Comte de Cas- 
tellon de Saint Victor alone in his 
“ Orient,” M. Blanchet in the “ Alli- 
ance,’ the Comte de la Valette in the 
“ Reve,” M. Hervieu with the ‘ Nim- 
bus,” Justin Balson in the “ Zephyr,” 
and, finally, M. Pietri in the ‘“‘ Aero- 
nautic-Club.” The departure of so 
many aerial travellers made a spectacle 
for all Paris and its environs. The 
peasants round about did not do much 
work that afternoon. In the evening 
all Paris talked of nothing but balloon- 
ing. 

Next afternoon the telegrams began 
coming in, and a great crowd of 
enthusiasts met at the Aero-Club to 
hear the news. Of course, the losers 
were heard from first. Valette had 
gone no farther than Holland. Pietri 
had not got outside of France. 
Blanchet had come down in Holland, 
after much rough dragging in the mud. 
Juchmes had descended in West- 
phalia. Balsan had travelled but a 
short distance from Paris. Vernanchet 
broke all records for shortness of time 
and distance. The civil employés from 
Meudon did not think it worth while to 
wire from Havre. 

There now remained to be heard 
from the four most serious competitors, 
of whom records were expected. When 
a telegram was received from Castillon 
de Saint Victor, at Cordof, in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, on the edge of the Baltic, 
his friends hastened to the maps. The 
distance, 496 miles, and the time, 
fourteen hours, put him out of the 
running. M. Faure telegraphed from 
Mamlitz, in Posen, eastern Prussia, 
733 miles away. He had not broken 
the record, either for time or distance. 
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aris, had fallen into Russia. Hymns 
ofthe Franco-Russian Alliance, almost 
forgotten in these days ot uneasy in- 
quiry, were revived and sung with a 
little of the old-time unction. Every- 
where the head-lines read: ‘“ From 
France to Russia!” and the words 
caught the imagination of Paris. Even 
the news that de la Vaulx had been 
cast into a Russian prison did not 
dampen the ardour of his friends. ‘‘A 
taste of gaol-life only adds zest to the 
adventure,” they said; “ it is something 
we shall have to get used to when we 
go ballooning to Russia, as we shall 
now be doing every week or two.” 

“I could have gone some distance 
farther,” said de la Vaulx himself, on 
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*** Below we saw the 


Centaure” but a litile ahead 
of us.’”’ 

But where were de la Vaulx and 
Kalsan ? Soon news came. The 
latter had descended near Dantzig, 
eastern Prussia, with twenty-two hours 
and 757 miles to his credit; the former 
near Wloclaweck, in Polish Russia, 
with twenty-one hours, thirty-four 
minutes, and 766 miles behind him. 
The fact that the record of Castillon 
de Saint Victor, in his flight -to 
Sweden, had not been surpassed was 
quite lost sight of in the general 
enthusiasm roused by the tidings that, 
at last, ‘“‘after a hundred years of 
effort,’ a French balloon, starting from 
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his return to Paris a few days later, 
‘‘as I had on hand more than 200 
pounds of ballast. But I was afraid of 
getting so far into the interior of 
Russia, away from the railways and 
telegraphs, that I could not get back in 
time for the next race. So I decided 
to land. It was well I did. Though 
they had the telegraph at hand they 
kept me in gaol for twenty-four hours 
till my case could be officially investi- 
gated.” 

‘Was your captivity a great hard- 
ship?”’ 

“Yes; the Russian officers _ per- 
secuted me by the opening of so many 
bottles of French champagne that I 
was in great distress. The Russians 
appear to have a taste for magnums ; 
and then they were so eager for news 
from the Bois de Boulogne and the 
Café de Paris!” 


The air-line from France to Russia 


was now so popular that, as we had 
expected, every one of the six starters 


in the final long-distance races of 
October gth privately told his friends 
they might expect a telegram from him, 
dated St. Petersburg, two or three 
days later. By this time all Paris was 
crazy over ballooning, and a vast 
throng of people assembled to witness 
the final races. There were plenty of 
starters, and as one balloon after 
another rose in the air there was great 
excitement upon Vincennes Field. 
Jacques Faure led off in his ‘‘Aero-Club” 
about five o'clock. He ascended 
slowly, drifted to the north, and then 
threw out a bag of ballast, and shot up 
toa great height, where he caught a 
fair wind which bore him directly east- 
ward. ‘‘To Russia again!” cried the 
people. M. Balson, in the giant “ Saint 
Louis,” and accompanied by M. Louis 
Godard, was second. Profiting by the 
example of their predecessor, they 
threw out ballast, caught the upper 
current, and were soon off toward 
Asia. All the other competitors _fol- 
lowed the same method—M. Hervieu 


in the ‘‘ Nimbus ” ; Comte de la Vaulx, 
accompanied by de Castillon, in the 
now famous ‘ Centaure’’; M. Maison, 
with Mme. Maison, in the “ Lorraine,” 
and M. Juchmes, in the ‘ Touring 
Club.” These were the most daring 
aeronauts in France, and this was to 
be a supreme test of their skill and 
resourcefulness. Each contestant had 
prepared fora long voyage, and some 
of them dreamed even of crossing the 
Volga. The Comte de la Vaulx alone 
had attempted to fill his balloon with 
hydrogen, notwithstanding the expense. 
With a fair quantity of hydrogen the 
ascensional force of a balloon is equal 
to about one kilo (two and two-tenths 
pounds) for each cubic metre of its 
contents; while with common illu- 
minating gas the buoyancy is only 
about half as great. But on this occa- 
sion the improvised hydrogen generator 
set up in the Park did not work at all 
well, and the captain of the “Cen- 
taure”” was compelled, after some hours 
of endeavour, to fill his ship with the 
lighter gas, to shut off the generator 
and have recourse to the mains of the 
gas company. Of course, these great 
balloon races were carefully watched 
by many Parisian journalists, and this 
day special provision for the chroniclers 
of the press had been made by the 
Aero-Club. Three ballons caboteurs 
(‘‘coasters” held captive by stout 
ropes) were at their disposal, and in 
them the correspondents and reporters 
were able to make their observations 
and notes upon the beginning of the 
race while gallantly bobbing about, 
far above the heads of ordinary 
spectators. 

Next day the telegrams began coming 
in. It was at once seen that every one 
of the competitors must have made an 
unusual voyage. When it was learned 
that M. Balsan had descended at 
Opotchka, in Russia, and that the 
Comte de la Vaulx had, for the second 
time within a fortnight, fallen in the 
Czar’s domain, great was the joy 
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**¢ For a brief moment we are poised directly 
above the town.’”’ 


among the throng in the Aero-Club 
headquarters at the palatial club-house 
of the Automobile Club of Paris. The 
official record of the trip was made up 
as follows :— 

First—M. le Comte Henry de la 
Vaulx, descending, after 35 hours and 
45 minutes of voyage, at Korosticheff, 
in Russia, travelled a bird’s-flight dis- 
tance of 1,925 kilometres (1,193 miles) 
from the point of departure. Maximum 
altitude, 5,700 metres (18,810 feet). 

Second—M. Jacques Balsan, descend- 
ing near Rodom, in Russia, after 27 
hours and 25 minutes of voyage, 
travelled a _ bird’s-flight distance of 
1,360 kilometres (843 miles) from the 
point of departure. Maximum altitude, 
6,540 metres (21,582 feet). 

The other contestants had made 
distances varying from 550 to 950 
kilometres. 
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Upon his return from Russia, a few 
days later, the Comte de la Vaulx was 
the hero of Paris. He had broken all 
records for distance travelled and dura- 
tion of voyage—glory enough for any 
Frenchman in this ballooning age. In 
a little less than a day and a half his 
air-ship had carried him well-nigh 
across Europe, at an average speed of 
thirty-three and one-third miles per 
hour. It was a great achievement—a 
striking demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of ballooning. When poor Andree 
started upon his aerial flight from 
Dane’s Island, Spitzbergen, in quest 
of the North Pole, he had but 800 
miles to go, and believed his great 
balloon could remain in the air from 
ten to fifteen days. In thirty-six hours 
this Parisian aeronaut, with a much 
smaller aerostat, but favoured by fair 
winds, had compassed a distance equal 
to that from Spitzbergen to the Pole 
and half-way back again. If Andrée 
had only had such a fair wind! And 


is there anything unreasonable in the 


hope of the Parisian enthusiasts 
that some day there will be great 
international balloon races, with Chicago 
as the starting-point and Paris for the 
goal ? 

Although the rules permitted free 
ballooning and use of such devices as 
the contestants wished to employ, the 
enterprise of the victor in using 
hydrogen gas had its critics among the 
friends of the loser. ‘‘ The Comte de 
la Vaulx filled the ‘Centaure’ with 
pure hydrogen and a small proportion 
of illuminating gas,” said M. Godard, 
“and thereby gained a great advantage 
over us. It was a happy inspiration of 
his to secure the victory before start- 
ing. By using hydrogen, his balloon 
of 1,650 metres cube capacity was 
given an ascensional force of nearly 
1,700 kilograms. The weight of the 
travellers and their materials repre- 
sented 580 kilos, leaving 1,180 kilos of 
disposable ballast. Now compare this 
with the ‘ Saint Louis.’ True, it is a 


very large balloon, measuring 3,000 
metres cube; but the best we could do 
with illuminating gas was to get an 
ascensional force of 2,100 kilos. De- 
ducting the weight of the travellers and 
their materials, 980 kilos, we could 
carry, as you see, only 1,120 kilos of 
disposable ballast, or about the same 
as our competitor, notwithstanding the 
enormous difference in the size of the 
two balloons. Let me explain to you 
how great a disadvantage this was to 
us. The relative amount of disposable 
ballast is the life of the balloon in a 
long-distance race. Dilatation and 
condensation are constantly going on 
through atmospheric changes, and the 
function of the ballast is to overcome 
these and keep the balloon as nearly as 
possible upon a horizontal course. 
Both dilatation and condensation have 
more effect upon a large balloon than 
upon a smaller one, and therefore the 
dilatations caused us to sacrifice more 
gas, while the condensations compelled 
us to throw overboard more ballast. 
But I do not wish to detract at all from 
the merits of M. de la Vaulx!” 

M. Godard gave a most graphic 
narrative of this extraordinary race 
through the air over most of the main- 
land of Europe. 

“During the night we were busy 
trying to keep our equilibrium, going 
neither too high nor too low, and 
wondering where our rivals were. At 
seven o'clock next morning we were 
over Coblentz, and had already made 
500 kilometres. At eight o’clock the 
influence of the bright morning sun 
upon the volume of gas in our big 
balloon carried us very quickly to a 
height of over 4,000 metres. A few 
seconds later we were delighted to 
sight the ‘ Centaure’ but a little ahead 
of us, and running in a course parallel 
to ours. This was a race, indeed. All 
day we were able to travel together, 
each of us undergoing, in proportion to 
our volume of gas, the alternations of 
dilatation and condensation. Little 
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clouds, masking the sun, instantly 
reduced the volume of our spheres and 
compelled us to throw over ballast. 
When the sun came out again it 
warmed the great balls of gas, and so 
added to the volume by dilatation that 
several times we were compelled to let 
out gas in order to escape rising to a 
dangerous altitude. Late in the after- 
noon both balloons had risen to between 
6,000 and 7,000 metres, which was 
quite as high as any of us cared to go. 
Before we descended to a lower level 
we saw the ‘ Centaure’ far below us, 
manipulating its guide-rope along the 
surface of the earth. Suddenly our 
rival shot up rapidly, and we saw no 
more of him. We were now in the 
neighbourhood of Breslau or Posen, 
and we were made very sad by the 
disappearance of our ballast, of which 
only about ninety kilos remained. 
Night was coming again, but we were 
determined to stay afloat as long as 
possible. As we passed over the 
German-Russian frontier four shots 


were fired at us, probably by customs 
inspectors who thought we might be 


We heard the whistle of 
the bullets, but, fortunately, the 
‘Saint Louis’ was not hit. Just 
before dark we were making splendid 
speed ; our instruments showed seventy 
kilometres “per hour, due east. We 
sighed for more ballast. But now, 
behind us, we could see a tempest 
forming, with lightning and thunder. 
We had only 30 kilos of ballast left, 
and if the rain should overtake us our 
balloon would absorb thrice that weight 
of water, and we should be carried 
down to earth whether we wished or 
not, and probably in the most awkward 
of spots. We had no desire to descend 
in a forest, and so we began spying out, 
as best we could in the thick of the 
storm, a clear space in which to alight. 
One appeared just behind a forest. M. 
Balsan pulled the valve rope, and, 
despite the violence of the wind, the 
“Saint Louis” came to the ground 


smuggling. 


gently and with only five metres of 
dragging. Some peasants came run- 
ning up, and one of them we sent for 
a waggon, while the others aided us to 
empty the balloon of the remaining gas 
—only 1,300 or 1,400 metres cube were 
left out of the 3,000 with which we had 
started—and by midnight we had 
arrived at a village. We were given 
milk and black bread to eat, and a hay- 
loft to sleep in. Next morning, early, 
a good-natured gendarme roused us with 
the explanation that, as we had no 
passports, he was compelled to escort 
us to the police authorities at a nearby 
town. The police, amiable but firm, 
declined to let us go without orders 
from their superiors, and it was nine 
o'clock that night before the telegraph 
brought permission for us to return to 
Paris.” 

Even more interesting is the story 
which the winner has to tell. Much of 
the narrative is found in the log-book 
of the ‘‘Centaure”—-and quite a 
novelty is the log of this ship sailing 
within and above the clouds. In it the 
skipper confesses that his craft was 
filled with 1,400 metres of hydrogen 
and only 200 metres of illuminating 
gas. At the start it lifted a total 
weight of 1,485 kilogrammes thus 
apportioned: Weight of balloon, car, 
and appurtenances, 540 kilos; pas- 
sengers’ weight 145 kilos; weight of 
instruments and oxygen tubes (the 
latter for respiration of the travellers at 
great altitudes), 40 kilos ; sand ballast, 
775 kilos; ballast in provisions, 25 
kilos. At 7.20 p.m. the log contains 
this entry: ‘‘ Fine night—used sixth 
sack of ballast.’ At 8.20: ‘1,500 
metres altitude; course E.N. E. We 
are above the fog.” At 8.30: ‘“‘We 
have finished dinner. A balloon is fol- 
lowing us.” At g.10: ‘1,600 metres; 
good equilibrium. Over large city.” 
At midnight: “Passed to south of 
Ponds of Bairon.” At 12.10 a.m. : 
“‘ Traversing the Ardennes Canal.” At 
1.40: ‘‘ Little inhabited country.” At 
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2.15: “ The fog mist forming rapidly, 
we, mounting with it, see the earth no 
more.” At 3.20: “ Thick mist all 
around us. Used eighth sack.” 

The story told by the ‘‘ Centaure’s ” 
log-book throughout that journey con- 
tinues to be absorbingly interesting. 
After day had fully come, a note says: 
“We are in a mountainous country, 
Bavaria, without doubt?” The entry 
ends with a mark of interrogation, 
nevertheless. ‘ This,” said De la 
Vaulx, descanting upon the joys of 
ballooning, ‘‘ is the charm of the whole 
thing. The balloonist becomes an 
explorer. Say you are a young man 
who would like to roam a little; you 
want adventures; you want to pene- 
trate the unknown. But you are tied 
down at home by family, business, 
what-not. Well, you take to balloon- 
ing. At noon you have luncheon with 
your family. At two o'clock you 


ascend. Fifteen minutes later you are 
no longer a commonplace denizen of 
the easy-going town—you are an adven- 


turer into the unknown, an explorer as 
surely as any who melt in Africa or 
freeze in the Arctic. You do not know 
any too well where you are at any given 
moment, and as for knowing where you 
are going or when you are to get there, 
why, that is all a guess. See how 
amusing it may be! It is principally 
chance and the winds. Yet you have 
something to say about it, too—some- 
thing depends upon you, your skill, 
your nerve, your wisdom, your experi- 
ence. You must choose where to seek 
your equilibrium, whether to accept 
this current or that, whether to scud 
low or mount high, whether to mount 
above the clouds and suffer with the 
cold and be compelled to breathe 
oxygen from your tubes, or to cling by 
your guide-rope to the earth. Then, 
when you decide to come down, it is 
really jolly to speculate upon what 
country it may chance to be, what 
language the people speak there, and 
how they will receive you. There is 


also a bit of curiosity as to what sort of 
pranks the wind may play with you 
when you first touch the earth, whether 
they will suffer you to drop gently upon 
her bosom, or angrily drag you along 
from bush to stone, and from stone to 
forest, fence, field, barn, or church. 
Ah, there is nothing like the zest that 
comes of this uncertainty! No pre- 
arranged, cut-and-dried trip on land or 
water can compare with. it for pure 
pleasure.” 

This mad race through the clouds 
continued all day. The two ships of 
the air were flying, neck-and-neck, over 
Southern Germany and Bohemia. In 
the early morning the rivals began a 
series of competitive manceuvres—-the 
yachtsmanship of the atmospheric 
ocean. When the “Centaure” threw 
out ballast and rose above the mist- 
clouds the “Saint-Louis” followed 
suit. When the “ Centaure” let out a 
little gas and descended nearer earth, 
the ‘‘ Saint Louis” lost no time in 
executing a similar movement. So near 
together were the racers at one 
moment, that De la Vaulx and Godard 
were able to make out the identity of 
their competitor. At nine o’clock they 
passed over a large city, but they could 
not guess its name. In an hour they 
passed another town, also a wide river, 
and still they did not know where they 
were. ‘ Balsan is always mounting,” 
says the “‘ Centaure’s”’ log-book obser- 
vations ; “he has passed in front of us, 
and is working more towards the south. 
This continual mounting,” it is 
recorded in a vein of satisfaction, 
“will doubtless shorten his trip.” At 
two o'clock in the afternoon the sun 
was clouded over, and the balloon 
suffered such a great condensation that 
they were compelled to throw out 
several sacks of ballast, and even at 
that fell near enough the earth 
to have a good view of a large 
city, which they thought was Posen. 
‘Our rival has also descended from 
the high altitudes,” says the log, “ and 
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appears to be going with his guide- 
rope.” Later in the afternoon the 
wind became more violent; there were 
only six sacks of ballast remaining ; 
but as the country appeared to be one 
of plains, they decided to pass the 
second night in the air. ‘ Our rival 
has disappeared !”’ notes the log-book 
of the ‘‘ Centaure ” triumphantly. 

That was the last entry in the log- 
record,” said De la Vaulx. ‘‘ During 
the night, cold and sleepiness dis- 
couraged us from continuing it. We 
took alternate watches of a quarter- 
hour each. Twice we shot up again 
to more than 5,000 metres altitude, 
and there found Arctic cold. Above 
4,000 metres we invariably began 
breathing the oxygen, whether we 
felt the need of it or not. Its exhila- 
rating effects enabled us to endure the 
cold and the fatigue. During the night 
we used very little ballast, but were 
continually pulling the valve. Other- 
wise we should have been carried above 
7,000 metres, where it is almost impos- 
sible to breathe, and we were already 
too much exhausted to dare risk any- 
thing of that sort. Shortly after day- 
light we decided to descend, satisfied 
that we had broken all records and 
surpassed all our rivals. We could 
have kept on some time longer, as we 
had two and a half sacks of ballast, 
much of our provisions, our extra 
cordage, and our oxygen apparatus to 
spare. But we were content with what 
we had done. Besides, what appeared 
to be interminable forests were to be 
seen in the distance ; so we descended. 
It was the prettiest landing I have ever 
made. We never budged from the 
spot where the basket first struck the 
ground, the anchor heaving ‘ bitten’ in 
marvellous fashion.” 

“And of course you are well satisfied 
with your voyage ?” 

““It was a splendid trip. I never 
enjoyed anything so much as that 
dizzy flight through the clouds at fifty 
miles an hour; this was our speed for 

*** We took alternate watches of a quarter-hour each.’” 
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some time during the gale of that 
second night out. Yet we felt no 
wind, no jarring, no motion, nothing! 
It is one of the peculiarities of travel 
by balloon that you do not feel any- 
thing; all is still with you, no matter 
how fast you may be going. You see, 
you are riding with the wind; you 
move as fast as it moves; you are part 
and parcel of it, whether you wish to 
be or not. It takes you in its embrace 
so firmly, yet so softly, you do not 
know it is there. You may be in the 
teeth of a hurricane, but you never 
know it; all is calm and placid with 
you. If there is light, and you are not 
above dense clouds, of course you can 
see the earth and discern how fast you 
are flying. You note how quickly you 
pass over a field, a forest, a village, a 
city. 

“But at night, when sailing far 
above a sparsely-inhabited region, you 
seem to be a part not oniy of the wind, 
but of the darkness; you are without 


sensation, life, motion, noise, anything; 


blackness, stillness everywhere—above 
you, below you, all round you. One 
wonders if he has not ceased to be a 
human being and shrunk to a molecule 
of black; one feels how infinitesimal 
he is in the scheme of the physical and 
universe—a silent mite floating through 
a world of dark that is without shape, 
substance, contrast, form, sound, any- 
thing. ‘And the ‘earth was void.’ One 
falls to thinking that perhaps he has 
shaken off the material world and all 
its belongings, has ceased to be physical 
and become ethereal; then we rouse 
from this with a feeling of exhultation 
because man’s ingenuity has thus 
enabled him to triumph over nature, 
to penetrate her mysteries, to ride 
straight through them, to soar in space 
like the gods. One cries out for joy, 
and his voice is a roar which startles 
him; the popping of a champagne 
cork is like a cannon-shot. 

“By this time, perhaps, we have 
floated over the forest, past the still 


wilds, and have reached the zone of 
habitation again. Sounds come from 
the earth below, sounds which we 
know are made by men or his works, 
and we are glad; these proofs that we 
are still in the neighbourhood of the 
orb to which we belong, and that we 
are not drifting off into space and 
approaching the stars, are welcomed 
with a satisfaction which would seem 
childish were it not so real. No matter 
how high we are, the noises of the 
earth come up to us—if only there are 
noises to come. There is no solitude 
like that of a flight over a country 
which sends no greeting, no sounds of 
man or beast or anything earthly. 
Even at great altitudes the earth’s 
sound-waves reach our ears. They 
come, too, with strange vividness. At 
5,000 metres we are three miles high ; 
yet the bleating of a lamb, the lowing 
of a cow, we hear as distinctly as if we 
were in the farm-yard itself. The 
crowing of a cock two-and-half miles 
below wakened me from a doze in the 
arly morning. The whistle of a loco- 
motive is like the shriek of a fiend. 
We hear the market wagons rumbling 
along the roads before the break of day; 
we can even distinguish the hum of the 
voices of their drivers. 

‘Then there are the lights. At 
night we see a luminous point far 
ahead. As we rapidly approach it 
slowly expands; instead of one blaze, 
there are innumerable bright spots. In 
the centre, usually, there is a brilliant 
cluster, and from it run clearly-defined 
radial lines of dots of light. We know 
all this to be a city—a city with a 
market-place or plaza, and boulevards 
or avenues running thence in all direc- 
tions. Our ears catch the hum of the 
streets—for a city is never still—of the 
engines, the factories, the stray carts 
and human footfalls upon the pave- 
ments. For a brief moment or two we 
are poised directly above the town ; we 
can trace out its topography by the 
lines of shimmering lights. Sometimes 
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we can, in this way, tell one town from 
another. With regret, we pass on to 
the lonely country once more, where 
only a faint lamp-glow meets the eye 
here and there, and where sound ceases. 
When the moon comes out alittle we 
a winding, curling line of grey, 
down in the well of blackness which 
lies below us. It isariver with the 
light falling upon its waters. We see 
a lurid flash and heara mighty roar—it 
is a railway train, and the stoker’s fire 
has illumined the steam and smoke 
issuing from the locomotive’s nozzle. 
Now we throw out a little ballast and 
rise once more to the great altitudes, 
into the perfect calm, the dense black, 
the voidless space, the noiseless abyss ; 
but we are cheered by this brief contact, 
through our alert senses, with the 
world which we hail from and to which 
we hope to return; at any rate we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is 
still there. Can you imagine anything 
more delightful than such a voyage?” 

“ But is it not dangerous ? ”’ 

‘“No, no! There are no dangers. It 
is false and ‘cabotin’ to tell tales of 
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thrilling adventures and _ hair-breadth 
escapes of a sport that is as calm and 
peaceful as it is fascinating—a sport 
which stirs the soul f man and makes 
little appeal to his physical prowess or 
courage. In four years, let me tell you, 
we have sent up five hundred balloons 
without one accident. Compare that 
with automobiling, or any other sport 
in the world! People who talk of the 
hazards of bal!ooning have never made 
an ascent. It is the unknown that 
frightens them. We who do go up 
with our aerostats, knowing their 
powers, conscious of our ability to 
control them, at least in part—to 
ascend, descend, scud low, fly high, 
land, or trail with guide-rope out at 
our pleasure—are like the traditional 
sailor in a storm, who thanked his 
lucky stars he was not among the poor 
wretches on land, in danger of having 
the chimney-pots fall on his head. Oh, 
yes, you must know your business. 
You must know what to do in an 
You must have sang froid. 
You 
must have had experience. You should 


emergency. 
You must know your balloon. 


* The peasants saw floating over their heads a spherical monster, dragging a long tail of rope and 
obviously controlled by a man.” 
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have steady practice—make an ascent 
once a month, at least. A balloon is 
like a horse—yes, just like a horse. If 
you ride him every day, if you study 
his temper, his moods, his peculiarities, 
you have him under your hand. You 
tame and train him till he responds to 
your will. You must not strike or spur 
him mal apropos or he breaks and runs 
away; you must not pull him up too 
short or he bolts. That is to say, you 
must not throw ballast in too great 
quantity or at the wrong moment— 
ballast is the spur which you apply to 
your aerial steed. Nor must you let 
out too much gas at once, for that is 
the bit you have in his mouth. Do 
you know how we throw out ballast ? 
No, not by the sackful; it is only the 
tyro who does that. We use a half- 
pint dipper, and one dipper of sand 


will often check the downward course 
of our steed and put him straight on 
the horizontal track which we are 
always striving to keep him to.” 

** And letting out gas ?”’ 

“Letting out gas is like taking the 
life, the ‘bottom’ out of your horse. 
You must watch it, treasure it every 
moment of your voyage. Of course, 
you must let out a little gas if you are 
rising too high and in danger of going 
exploring among other worlds than 
ours; but the aeronaut who goes into 
a funk when he sees the tree-tops or 
the roofs of the houses unpleasantly near 
him, and excitedly throws out a sackful 
of sand, must, a little later, sacrifice 
more gas, because he has spurred his 
charger too high. It all comes back 
to the management of the ballast—and 
to sang froid, always sang froid !” 


—S 


Religion By Paul Kester 


REEDS change, 
All outward forms 

Recast themselves. 

Sacred groves, temples, and churches 
Rise and rot and fall. 

Races and nations 

And the various tongues of men 
Come and go and are 
Recorded, numbered, 

And forgotten in the repetition 
And the drift 

Of many ages. 

All outward circumstances 

May be different, 

But there lives no man— 
‘Nor ever lived one— 

Who, in the silence of his heart 
Feeling his need, 

Has not cried out, 

Shaping some prayer 

To the unchanging God. 
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From the Congo to the Nile 


Extracts from the Diary of W. Stamp Cherry 














To be civilized by bullets. 


ROM ‘the Congo to the Nile. 
That was the journey which I 
had undertaken. It was a great 

adventure, this trip through the wilder- 
ness, this voyage up jungle-streams. 
In the still pools were hippopotami 
and crocodiles. Along the banks were 
lions and elephants. Darting in and 
out of the brush were the dark figures 
of hostile savages. By day we made 
landing and burned villages; by night 
we stood nervous guard amid the 
howling of wild beasts, warding off or 
repulsing the attacks of our black foes. 
It was all very queer, almost uncanny. 
Here was I, a young American, who 
had come to Central Africa through 
love of sport and adventure, almost 
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without a sou in my pocket. I had 
worked my way up, selling my services 
and my skill to the Belgians, the 
French, to whomsoever would buy. 
Now I held a post of dignity and 
responsibility. I was “‘ Chief Engineer 
of the Marine Colonial Francais” ; 
prosperity and opportunity had come 
at last. This good fortune I owed to 
my success in putting together and 
supplying the missing parts of an old 
and dismembered steam-engine which 
had gone to the bottom of the Congo 
in a transport wreck, and in setting it 
up aboard a little river steamer, and 
making it turn the paddlesin a wheezy 
but effective fashion. With true 
Yankee adaptability I had been ableto 
do a piece of work, at which the high- 
priced French engineers had failed— 
one from too much black water fever 
in his blood, another from too much 


absinthe, a third from too much 
stupidity—and this is my reward. So 
here I am, an important member of 
the expedition of Commandant Morin, 
piloting my awkward craft up the great 
Congo, bound for the Nile. We are 


following in the wake of Major 
Marchand, under orders to support 
that officer in his ambitious under- 
taking. Our plans are shrouded in 
more or less mystery. All we really 
know is that we are expected to join 
Marchand at some point secretly 
agreed upon between him and the 
authorities, to serve as his base of 
supplies. It is also understood that 
before we get through we are to strike 
a hard blow at British prestige in the 
basin of the Upper Nile. For the 
politics of the affair I care nothing. I 
am only a soldier of fortune now, ready 
to tinker, to fight, to stoke my way to 
sport, adventure, experience ; these are 
what I came here for, and I am getting 
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them a-plenty. Whether the English 
or the French gain the upper hand at 
Fashoda or Khartoum or in Abyssinia 
is all one to me. My business is to 
keep the paddle wheels turning, and to 
enjoy myself shooting as many hippos, 
elephants, and hostile savages as may 
chance to cross my path. 

We outfitted at Brazzaville. It was 
there that I had pieced up the old 
engine and installed it in the hot hold 
of the little river-boat. If you will 
look at the map you will see that 
Brazzaville lies near the equator, not 
far from the mouth of the Congo. It 
is the gateway to the very heart 
of Darkest Africa. On one _ side 
of the broad, turgid stream lies the 
territory of the French, on the other 
that of King Leopold of Belgium. In 
the Free State peace reigns for the 
most part between the Belgians and 
their dusky subjects; but on the French 
side the crack of the rifle is often heard 
and the echoes rolling through the 


forests or reverberating over the wide 
water tell of another black skin that 
has shrivelled up in death in order to 


make room for Christian civilisation. 
Captain Marchand had not been out 
here a long time, but already he had 
made his very name a terror among the 
natives. He believed strenuously in 
** discipline ” and “ moral lessons,” and 
was ever putting his theories into 
execution. A year or so before this the 
Bacongoes had killed a Frenchman, 
and his murder had_ not _ been 
‘avenged,’ so the French - said. 
Besides, the natives had been disturb- 
ing Marchand’s transports; and as he 
had 3,300 loads to get through to the 
upper waters before he could start on 
his great expedition to the Nile, it was 
high time to teach the wretches a 
lesson. With a good company of 
French officers and 250 Senegal 
soldiers at his back, Marchand had 
roamed for two months about the 
region above Brazzaville. In this one 
campaign they burned no fewer than 200 


native villages. They killed Moyballa, 
the chief, cut off his head and brought 
it to Brazzaville in triumph. How 
many men, women, and children they 
slaughtered on these raids the records 
do not show, but the number was very 
large. One of their exploits—a sample 
of all the others—was the destruction 
of Cumba, a populous native town. 
The invaders surrounded the place just 
at daybreak. Then they-roused the 
sleeping inhabitants by a wild blast of 
a bugle. As the poor veople rushed 
out of their huts in the grey dawn 250 
Lobell repeating rifles were turned 
upon them. Black, writhing bodies 
covered the ground in all directions. 
No quarter was given, under orders. 
Women and children were not spared. 
Even the wounded, appealing for 
mercy with upstretched arms, were 
finished off where they lay. 

At another village Captain Marchand 
wished to test the penetrative powers 
of a new rifle. Seven captives, their 
arms tied behind them, were placed in 
line, each with his belly to the next 
man’s back. A corporal took the rifle; 
the officers looked on critically. The 
word was given, and the corporal fired 
straight at the breast of the first 
captive. All seven fell, pierced by the 
ball. The new rifle was declared a 
success. 

The French felt very good over their 
achievements among the Bacongoes. 
They talked of the added prestige of 
the army. But it was all very easy. 
The guns of the natives were old flint- 
locks. Their powder—the only powder 
which the government permits the 
traders to sell to the natives, and this 
is a self-enforcing regulation you may 
be sure—consists of 30 per cent. 
powder and 7o per cent. dirt. It is 
quite harmless. The bullets used by 
the natives are of baked clay, about as 
hard and as heavy as bricks. It is 
said that a Frenchman struck squarely 
on the forehead by one of these missiles 
escaped with a flesh wound. I cannot 
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vouch for this; but I know the French 
were well content with the ‘‘ glory” 
they had won in their campaign against 
the Bacongoes. They felt renewed 
confidence in their ability to force their 
way through to the Nile and to check- 
mate the English in the equatorial 
districts. While the preparations were 
going on I saw Marchand every day. 
He is very ambitious; he has an iron 
will; he stops at nothing; I think he 
will make or break this time. His 
expedition left by steamer in March, 
1898. We were to follow in June. 
When we started, the roth day of 
that month, the Allilere, my little 
steamer, was heavily loaded. Our 
progress must be slow. The Congo is 
a wonderful river. For the most part 
it is not like a river at all; only now 
and then can one see the opposite 
bank. I should think it would be one 
of the most attractive places in the 
world for yachting, barring some slight 
drawbacks in the matter of climate. 
The wide, wide stream is in many 


places thickly studded with islands ; 
we wind in and out among them, now in 
the hot glare of the sun, now in the 
cooler shade of the thick, overhanging 


tropical verdure. Monkeys chatter at 
us from their bough-perches. Plenty 
of hippos snort and squirt about in the 
dark waters. One day I counted 50 
of them. Shooting hippos is my chief 
amusement, but the officers, knowing 
well the spirit which actuates the ex- 
pedition, pro nise we shall have even 
better game after a time. By the 12th 
we had reached the confluence of the 
Kassia with the Nile; the 27th we 
left the Congo proper and started up 
the Mobanga. 

We are now in the heart of Africa 
sure enough. At the village of Le- 
range the French administrator told 
ine a story graphically illustrative of 
life in this region, where civilisation 
and savagery have come into close con- 
tact without much benefit to either. 
One of the administrator’s soldiers left 
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the post and visited a native village 
near by. There he insisted upon being 
the guest of the head of the tribe, a 
chief who is known to his subjects as 
“the prince.” He was well received, 
and to show his appreciation of the 
hospitality extended him the ambitious 
soldier selected the prince’s favourite 
wife and announced his intention to 
carry her back to the post with him, as 
theadministrator wanted her for spouse. 
Without a word of complaint, the 
chief gave her up; experience of a 
rather dear sort had taught him the 
uselessness of refusing a neighbourly 
request like that. Some weeks later 
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the administrator, while making an 
inspection of the barracks at his post, 
came upon a most unhappy young 
black woman. Her appearance at once 
distinguished her from the class of 
native women generally found with the 
soldiers. She was high-bred; the 
blood of kings flowed in her veins. 
Investigation brought out the facts. 
The enterprising Senegal soldier was 
promptly turned over to the despoiled 
prince for punishment. But this 
thrifty potentate, having an eye to the 
main chance as well as to a gruesome 
revenge for his wrongs, sold his cap- 
tive to the Bobangi for ivory; and the 
Bobangi, as is their wont, put an end 
to this equatorial love story by serving 
Lothario with the leeks and beans in 
their big boiling pot. 

Only a few nights before our arrival 
at Tongo some of the soldiers of that 
post, being on a frolic, made an excur- 
sion to a village hard by and captured 
a number of women, whom they car- 
During 
the night the Baund-Jeau warriors, 
smarting under their wrongs, rose in 
their might, attacked the barracks, re- 
covered their wives, and killed 21 of 
the soldiers. The bodies of these 21 
victims they carried to their village, 
and of them made a feast to the gods 
of battle and of love. Such episodes 
appear to be common enough in this 
country, for we often hear tales of 
similar occurrences. Usually they are 
forgotten in a few days. The Senegals 
and other natives regard such affairs 
quite as a part of the business; and 
as for the white men, they are generally 
too busy keeping their skins full of 
drugs and liquors to stave off the black- 
fever to have much energy left for 
regrets or moralisations over things 
which have passed. 

While slowly steaming our way up 
the river we stopped at a good many 
places and went ashore. I am sorry 
to say we did not always treat the in- 
habitants with French politeness. I 


ried in glee to the barracks. 


soon learned what the officers had 
meant when they said we should have 
better game for our guns than hippos 
and crocodiles. July 11th we made a 
landing and approached a village. The 
natives all took to their heels and fled 
to the jungle. As I was walking to- 
ward the huts my left foot suddenly 
went down ina hole in the ground. It 
struck something sharp. I felt a sting 
in the sole, just forward of the heel. 
At once I knew what had happened; I 
had been caught in one of the traps 
which the natives set for their enemies 
—traps with sharpened sticks standing 
straight up in them, the tips smeared 
with deadly poison from the fangs of 
snakes. It was one of these that had 
pierced my foot. I never expected to 
get back to the boat alive. With some 
difficulty I pulled the stick out and 
started to hobble toward the river. 
On my way I took a different path 
from that by which I had come, and 
kept a sharp eye for suspicious signs. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, in 
less than a hundred yards I went 
plump into another man-trap. This 
was a big one, some six feet deep and 
as many broad, with sharpened poison- 
tipped sticks standing up from all parts 
of the bottom. I went down with so 
much momentum that I fell against the 
opposite bank of the excavation, and 
in this way luckily escaped contact 
with any more of the envenomed points. 

Somehow I managed to crawl back 
to the boat, though I came near col- 
lapsing on the way. Realising that 
whatever was to be done must be done 
quickly, I wound a bandage tightly 
around my ankle to stop the progress 
of the poison upward. Then I took 
my pocket-knife and made a good in- 
cision right across the wound; it had 
been my intention to send the knife to 
the very bottom, but the hole was too 
deep, and my nerve failed me. I knew 
that if I pushed the knife any farther 
I should fall over in a faint; I came 
very near itas it was. Next I grabbed 
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up a small ear-syringe, filled it with 
concentrated ammonia, inserted it in 
the wound as far as it would go, and 
injected its contents. The ammonia 
revived me and gave me strength to 
crawl into my bunk on deck. There 


I lay, wondering what was to come of 
it. The uncertainty was not pleasant. 
Soon the poison began to work; my 
foot was greatly swoollen; sharp pains 
shot up and down my leg. 


At this 


shook their heads. They gave me up. 
All had heard tales of those poisoned 
sticks, favourite weapons of the Baund- 

eau. Their hurts are nearly always 
fatal. When the natives fall in a man- 
trap and get venom in their flesh with 
the cruel points, they pour oil in the 
wound and burn it out with a red-hot 
iron. But they usually die, just the 
same. Perhaps it is the searing cure 
that kills them, not the poison. At any 



































Baund-Jeau Warriors. 


juncture I became angry; I swore 
vengeance on the whole Baund-Jeau 
tribe. bitterly I reflected that I had 
gone to their village on a peaceful 
mission ; all I had wanted was guanga 
and chickens, and I was willing to pay 
them for all I took, at their own price. 
Yet they had played me this scurvy 
trick—the savages ! 

Now the people, white and black, 
came to my bunk-side, looked me over, 


rate, I rejected all advice to try the 
red-hot iron method, and surprised my 
friends by getting well, though for a 
time my wound gave me a deal of 
trouble. As soon as I was able to walk 
about and attend to my engine I began 
to think better of the natives. Poor 
wretches, they did not know what they 
were doing; I had suffered for the com- 
pany I was found in. Every white hand 
appeared to be raised against them, with 
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either a rifle or a torch in it; and how 
were they to know that I meant them 
noharm ? It is not surprising that they 
retaliate as best their poor means and 
scant wits permit. When I was in this 
region four years ago the natives were 
friendly. They had not yet tasted the 
sweets of civilisation’s “ discipline.” 
Now they want to put a spear into 
every white skin they see. Yet I am 
foolish enough to think I can win their 
confidence again and live among them 
without fear on their part or mine. 
Some day I am going to try it. 

The night following my adventure 
with the man-trap we kept watch on 
deck. I stood my turn from eleven 
o'clock till two. As I sat in my chair, 
gun across my knee, listening to the 
cries and roars of the wild beasts and 
peering into the thick darkness of the 
forest with its gloomy mystery—the 
forest where the white man with all his 
courage dares not set foot, where 
Nature’s handiwork, wild creatures of 
all sorts, and untamed beings bearing 
the form of man, all blend in conditions 
akin to those which must have existed 
when the world was young—the 
thoughts that rose in me were often too 
deep for words. 


We were at Bangy, the advanced 
post of the Colony Congo Francais, on 


the Upper Mobanga, July ryth. That 
being a French holiday we were to have 
hada celebration; but the local adminis- 
trator had not returned from a foray 
among the natives on which he had set 
out a few days before, and it was feared 
he had met with ill-fortune. So the 
tfée was declared off. During my watch 
that night I could see the camp-fires of 
the Bunga natives. Occasionally the 
flames flared up, lurid by contrast amid 
the dense darkness of the jungle, re- 
vealing all the immediate surroundings. 
I could see many ebony figures, nearly 
nude, stretched around the fires. Night 
birds were screeching in the forest ; 
monkeys squealed and chattered ; from 


all parts of the deck of the Allilere 
came the snores of sleeping native 
soldiers. At last my watch was over, 
and I had just begun to dose in my 
bunk when I was roused by shrieks of 
terror. Men were running to and fro, 
shouting at the tops of their voices. 
Instantly I sought my rifle. It was 
gone. I hunted for it in the darkness, 
expecting every moment to be run 
through by a spear. Shots were fired. 
Great confusion reigned. But soon we 
got together and arrived at a tolerably 
clear understanding of the situation. 
We had not only been attacked by the 
foe, but some of them had actually been 
aboard the boat. They had captured a 
woman, one of their own, whom we had 
taken from their village. She was 
carried off into the brush, screaming 
lustily as she went. 

Here they come again! We can just 
see ripples upon the surface of the 
moon-lit water. The brave fellows are 
swimming up to renew the attack. We 
gather along the rail, rifles in hand. As 
they pop their black bodies half out of 
water to throw their spears we let go at 
them. There are groans and moans out 
there in the river. We hear a lively 
splashing of water; the Baund-Jeau 
can’t stand gun-fire, and they are 
making for the shore. Our little battle 
is over. Only a few spears reached our 
deck ; but on taking account of stock 
we find one man badly wounded—a 
spear in his breast, but he will recover. 
Some one discovers that a lot of our 
axes are missing. The natives must 
have taken them when they were 
aboard after the woman. While they 
were purloining the axes they passed 
within five paces of the spot where I 
lay dozing. Why they did not put a 
spear into me I cannot imagine. We 
are thankful they did not murder all 
hands and take possession of the boat. 

All our men are now thoroughly 
scared. Last night’s experience has 
shown them that the stories told of the 
bravery and ferocity of the Baund-Jeau 
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are not exaggerated. It would not take 
much to start a revolt in our ranks. 
Before dawn we steamed away. We 
had gone but a short distance when we 
saw three canoes putting off toward us. 
We fired at them, and they made off as 
fast asthey could. It is only at night 
that the Baund-Jeau is brave. On the 
other side of the river was a large vil- 
lage. It must have had more than a 
thousand inhabitants. We _ steamed 
slowly up to it. Two hundred warriors 
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The great majority simply bolted for 
the friendly cover of the jungle, regard- 
less of their wounded fellows or their 
own dignity. We did not care to kill, 
but we did wish the natives to learn a 
wholesome fear of us. It was necessary, 
we thought, to inculcate in their dull 
minds more accurate notions of the 
white man’ssupremacy. So we picked 
off a few of them, simply for the moral 
effect. In order to make sure that the 
lesson should not be forgotten we 

















* So far as I could see, the people of the village from which we took these women 
were not of a warlike disposition, and had put out na sentries.” 


assembled on the bank, keeping pace 


with us as we moved up-stream. They 
shook their spears at us defiantly. 
When we were within 75 yards of them 
the order to fire was given, all our 
Senegals having been drawn up on that 
side of the boat in readiness. That line 
of bold warriors there on the bank 
melted away like an icicle in this 
African sun. Some fell in their tracks ; 
of these a few crawled or hobbled away, 
leaving traces of blood behind them. 
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landed and burned the village, after 
properly looting it. 

Before the torch was applied I went 
into some of the huts—the walls of 
upright sticks, the roofs thatched with 
grasses, the floors of beaten clay. The 
inmates had been surprised _ whilst 
preparing their breakfast. The morn- 
ing meal was still simmering in large 
earthern pots hung over fires just 
outside the doors. Over the doors of 
most of the houses were nailed a 
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number of human skulls; I did not 
have time to make an anatomical 
examination of the bones in_ the 
earthern pots. The first house I 
entered was that of the village black- 
smith. Asthe knife and spear maker 
of the tribe his position is one of 
dignity and importance. His house 
was large, and divided into two com- 
partments; in one the family lived, 
and in the other the blacksmith kept 
his furnace, bellows, crucibles, and 
tools. I was surprised at the evidences 
of his mechanical skill which were 
found in the workshop. The next 
house I visited was that of the malaffo, 
or palm-wine gatherer. I found the 
peculiar bows which he uses in climb- 
ing the trees, knives specially made for 
cutting into the trunks of the palms, 
and huge gourd calabashes to catch 
the precious juices as they come oozing 
out. In this native village they appear 
to have specialised employments; 
every man to his trade; rank and 
social distinction graded according to 


the usefulness of one’s work to society. 
They are not such barbarians as they 
look. 
Then I 
house—abode of 


came to the Mangana’s 
that locally great 
man, the village soothsayer. His 
N’filmo dress was hanging on the wall 
—a suit made of ingeniously plaited 
grasses, and surmounted by a queer 
monkey-skin cap, with tong hair hang- 
ing from its crest, something like a 
Pheenician helmit. Lying all about— 
though not in confusion, for in all 
these houses I was impressed by the 
neat and orderly arrangements—were 
paints, herbs, snake-skins, eyes of 
animals, and other fetiches, in great 
numbers. Over the door gleamed 
eight white skulls, in all stages of 
preservation. These people are fond 
of skulls; they use them not only for 
decorative purposes, but actually 
employ them in a utilitarian way, as in 
the making of furniture. A gruesome 
chair in the Mangana’s house was made 


of a skull, black with age and smoke, 
supported by a four-pronged stick. 
Just for the novelty of the thing I sat 
down upon it for a moment. 

In one of the huts we found a baby 
girl about eighteen months’ old. The 
Commandant took possession of her, 
but soon turned her over to me for 
safe-keeping. She appears to like me 
very well, and I have adopted her— 
the strangest little piece of .humanity I 
ever saw. She never cries nor laughs ; 
she won’t eat sugar, but likes to gnaw 
a piece of dried meat. She prefers 
parched corn to bread—little savage ! 
Bananas she dotes on, and when we 
give her one she seizes it just like a 
monkey, and crawls away to a corner 
to eat it in peace, monkey-like; she 
peals the skin, and eats the contents 
precisely like a monkey, too—the same 
movements of her paws, the same ex- 
pression on her face, the same antics 
with her mouth and jaws. How some 
of the ethnological professors would 
like to have my little black mite in 
their museums ! 

As the days wore on we were under 
constant strain—guards always posted, 
attacks ever feared in the thick of 
night. It is war to the knife now 
between us and the Baund-Jeau. They 
seek revenge on us for the destruction 
of their village. They trail us along 
the banks. They follow us in their 
canoes. It is not pleasant, this con- 
stant spectacle of black figures skulk- 
ing in the brush, or darting out now 
and then with brandished spears. If 
they had only known their power they 
could easily have eaten us up while we 
were in their village. To get into the 
town we had to cross a foot-bridge 
over a ravine; beyond the houses was 
a dense jungle. Had some of them 
sneaked up and removed the timbers of 
the bridge while others rushed us from 
the brush we should have been in a 
trap. But they are beginning to have 
great respect for the little leaden mes- 
sages we send them whenever they 
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come within range. Besides, they 
never attack in daylight. The Baund- 
Jeau have courage, but no leadership, 
and little strategy. Had they a tenth 
part the craft of our American Indians 
I am afraid we should soon be in their 
boiling pots. Such cunning as they 
have is borrowed from the wild beasts. 
They lurk and prowl. They pick off 
their victim with a quick leap and a 
sharp thrust of the spear, and then 
back to the brush again. Not one of 
our party dares venture beyond the 
open spaces, even to pick a tempting 
bit of fruit or to follow a precious 
antelope or other animal welcome to 
our mess. One can never tell where a 
nude, black figure is standing, con- 
cealed behind tree or bush or swallowed 
in shadow; one never knows where to 
look for a spear thrust. At Bangy one 
of our sentinels thought he saw a 
Baund-Jeau brave dart behind a small 
tree. Hours passed. As there were no 
further signs of the presence of a foe 
the sentinel came to the conclusion 
his senses had deceived him. So he 
approached the tree to investigate. 


P-s-s-st ! and there was a spear in his: 


body, inflicting a severe but not fatal 
wound. All those hours the Baund- 
Jeau had stood, tiger-like, behind his 
small tree, stirring not a muscle, wait- 
ing for his prey. 

Late in July we set out to destroy a 
village near Fort Bangy. The inhabi- 
tants were accused of having had a 
hand in the death of M. Comt, the 
local administrator, killed in a previous 
raid. One of our forces attacked by 
land; the other supported by water, 
aboard my steamer. When we arrived 
the bloody work was done; bodies 
lay all about; the survivors were 
making for the woods. At once the 
soldiers began to loot; they secured 
much plunder of one sort or another. 
While they were bringing in their 
booty I took a snap-shot of the scene. 
The picture tells a story without words 
—the old, old story of white man’s 
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rapacity and cruelty in dealing with 
the poor blacks of inner Africa. The 
details of the slaughter were given me 
afterward by Mr. Jacquart, the new 
administrator, who had commanded 
the left division of the attack. It is 
such a harrowing tale of the shooting 
of women and children and almost 
defenceless men that I do not like to 
repeat it second-hand. Next day we 
came to another large village. It stood 
upon a clay-bank some thirty feet high 
—a picturesque spot. Two ladders 
made of poles, with rungs of rattan, 
afforded means of passage from the 
water’s edge to the town. As we drew 
near the warriors stood in position at 
the top of the ladders, brandishing 
their spears. A bold front they pre- 
sented, but a few shots scattered 
them like chickens in a thunder-storm. 
Only a few were killed. It was then 
easy enough for us to land and loot 
and burn the village. 

Some of the N’Dri tribe visited us at 
the Fort. They are the traditional 
enemies of the Baund-Jeau. Ali were 
armed, some with spears, shields, and 
throwing-knives, others with only bows 
and arrows. They made valiant boasts 
of their prowess and of their intention 
to destroy the Baund-Jeau, root and 
branch. With the aid of some of these 
boastful N’Dri we raided another 
Baund-Jeau village. The N’Dri braves 
sneaked up to the town at day-break, 
surrounded it silently, and then, as 
soon as the soldiers had come up, made 
a great outcry. Of course the poor 
Baund-Jeau rushed out of their huts in 
a panic. For some minutes the rifles 
were busy. The natives fell in all 
directions. A few managed to reach 
their canoes, but having been too much 
frightened to secure paddles they were 
unable to get away from the leaden 
balls which our men sent after them. 
In a few moments a dozen canoes were 
full of dead or dying men. Others 
jumped into the water; being expert 
swimmers they hoped by diving to get 
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out of range before coming again to the 
surface. But our rifles carry well, and 
wherever a woolly head appeared a 
dozen balls were sped after it, one or 
more of them taking effect in nearly 
every instance. Some threw up their 
hands as if imploring mercy, but no 
mercy was shown. I could see streaks 
of blood in the dark waters of the 
river. Great was the slaughter at this 
village. Only a small number suc- 
ceeded in getting away to the brush, 
and of those not a few were badly 
wounded. 

Ten women and eighteen children 
were found alive, cowering in the huts. 
They were taken to Fort Bangy. Upon 
our arrival there a brute of a Senegal 
seized an old and wounded woman by 
the arms and dragged her, face down- 
ward, out of the canoe. He must have 
hurt her dreadfully. I could see the 
agony in her face. But she did not 
once groan or cry out. She reminded 


me ofa panther caught in a trap. I 
shall never forget the fierce hatred that 


blazed in her dark eyes. A_ few 
moments later she was dead. All the 
prisoners were tied to a long chain and 
marched off to one of the warehouses, 
where they were confined under guard 
for several days. Then we had a holi- 
day at the post. The women were 
driven down to the river and compelled 
to bathe while soldiers stood guard, 
guns in hand, upon the banks Or in 
boats. The bugle sounded; all the 
soldiers lined up on a terrace near the 
river ; the women were marched before 
them, their moist, naked bodies glisten- 
ing in the sun. The white men had 
the first choice, and they were a long 
time in making their selections. The 
remaining women were given to 
Senegal soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the raids. As _ each 
soldier led off his captive he was 
greeted with shouts and laughter from 
his comrades ; the women were almost 
as merry as the men. There were four 
women so old and ugly that even the 


Senegals did not want them; they 
were set to hard labour next day. 
Hardened as I now was to African lite, 
I confess I did not like to look at these 
grandmothers carrying the hod or 
digging in a trench while lazy soldiers, 
guns on their shoulders and smoking 
cigarettes, stood guard over them. 

So far as I could see the people of 
the village from which these women 
had been taken were not of a war-like 
disposition. They had not expected 
an attack, and had put out no sentries. 
Their defences were poor; they had 
set no man-traps; their huts were sur- 
rounded by patches of maize and vege- 
tables; in their canoes were no 
paddles, while hostile tribes always 
have their boats ready for instant 
service. Upon inquiry I could learn 
of no proof that these people had ever 
made any trouble for the French. In- 
deed, the only charge made against 
them—and that only hearsay—was 
that some of them had stolen a rifle 
from a sleeping sentry. At any rate, 
raiding, burning, killing, making 
slaves of women, is pretty severe 
*punishment for petty larceny, even in 
Darkest Africa. But our prisoners did 
not appear to suffer any mental torture. 
One strange thing about them is that 
they never cry. Nearly every one of 
these women had_ seen _ husband, 
children, brother, sister, father or 
mother killed before her eyes, but not 
one of them shed a tear. I watched 
them closely, and so far as I could see 
they appeared to have almost wholly 
forgotten the past and were living in 
the present. They were cheerful, 
almost happy. They showed no signs 
of vengefulness, and so far as appear- 
ances went had easily and quickly 
adapted themselves to their new life. 

I visited one of the villages of the 
N’Dri. All their huts are round, like 
tents, while those of the other natives 
hereabouts are square. The N’Dri are 
for the most part an agricultural 
people. They have good crops of 
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maize, which they prefer to manioc. 
They eat very little meat—occasionally 
a chicken or goat. They snare ante- 
lope by means of a cord fastened to a 
bent-over sapling; when the _ poor 
beast touches the cord it springs the 
trap and is thrown into the air with a 
deadly girdle about its body. Some 
distance north of this N’Dri village live 
perhaps the queerest people in Africa. 
They have no houses, only temporary 
shelters made of a few branches tied 
together and leaves spread over them 
to keep off the rain. The tribe live 
wholly in the bush ; they prowl, like 
wild animals, and eat everything they 
can get their clutches on, from man to 
snake. They are exceptionally lazy, 
and hunt only when forced by hunger. 
From what I can learn of them they 
come very near to being the missing link 
of Darwin. 

By the middle of August we learned 
from the Government dispatch-carriers 
that Marchand was at Fashoda, on the 
Nile. This is the most important 
event in African history, since Stanley 
came down the Congo in 1877. We 
knew before Marchand left us that he 
would make every effort to reach 
Fashoda before the English; and we 
should not have been surprised to hear 
that he had tried to take Khartoum, 
too. When we learned the news we 
all fell to discussing what the inter- 
national effect was likely to be, and we 
also wondered how Marchand had got 
along with King Menelik’s dervishes. 
He has only 150 Senegals with him, 
and they would not make a good 
mouthful if the dervishes proved un- 
friendly. But the understanding here 
is that there exists some sort of a 
secret treaty between the French and 
Menelik. ‘The plan is to proclaim the 
west bank of the Nile French territory 
and the east bank Abyssinian, thus 
crowding the English out. Of course 
we could only guess what might come 
of this daring movement, but we had 
no sort of doubt that Marchand had at 
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last realised his ambition and made a 
stir in the world. 

Commandant Morin died August 24th. 
He had worked very hard out here in 
the Congo country to make himself a 
name. He had almost unlimited 
authority and a fine equipment. It is 
understood the two river boats pro- 
vided for his expedition cost more than 
a million francs in Paris. It was one 
of these that I had fitted up for the 
present trip. About this time we had 
some exciting events at the post. All 
the Baund-Jeau women prisoners 
managed to escape one dark night. 
We were very much surprised ; every- 
one thought them happy and con- 
tented. No one had suspected that 
they were hatching a plot. But they 
had laid their plans so well that every 
one of them got away, and they took 
their children with them. Ata pre- 
concerted signal, while the soldiers 
were at mess, they had made a break 
for the brush. Once in the jungle 
they were safe from pursuit, for our 
men did not dare to go there after 
nightfall, even in an emergency like 
this. It was aserious business for us, 
sure enough. These women knew all 
the secrets of the post. They knew 
how weak our defences were; they 
knew we had only two white men left, 
and but twenty-five soldiers. They 
were sure to tell their husbands how 
easily we might be rushed by a few bold 
men moving under cover of darkness. 
The next night some of our N’Dri 
scouts re-captured one of the women. 
She had not been able to make good 
her escape, because she had a baby to 
carry, and was unable to make as rapid 
progress as some of the others. As 
soon as she was brought into camp the 
officers held a consultation. At its 
conclusion orders were issued, and the 
woman was taken down to the river 
bank and placed with her back against 
an old snag that had stranded at high 
water. Her baby was rudely snatched 
out of her arms, and at this she lost 
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her self-control for the first and only 
time during the ordeal. Like a she- 
panther she sprang after her babe, but 
a dozen big soldiers overpowered her, 
pinioned her arms and tied a bandage 
over her eyes. From this on she was 
stoicism itself. She made no outcry. 
She stood like a statue carved in black 
marble. I could not see that a muscle 
of her body twitched, not even when 
eight soldiers filed up before her and 
leveled their rifles straight at her 
breast. She heard the click of the 
guns, the order to fire, yet she never 
winced ; not a nerve flickered. She 
fell, shot all to pieces. Next morning 
another woman was re-captured; she 
met a similar fate. One cannot help 
wondering what sort of an opinion 
these poor African savages have of 
civilisation as it is interpreted to them 
by the Government of the Colony 
Congo Francais. 

After the death of Commandant 
Morin the expedition halted for orders. 
The outlook is not encouraging. I am 


afraid we shall have to turn back and 


not go on to the Nile, after all. To 


complicate the situation a number of 
native tribes have begun fierce war 
upon one another. Several months 
ago the Ouaddas, who usually live back 
in the forest, came down to the grass- 
lands along the river to grow their 
crops. They made treaties of peace 
with the Bandjiri and Sabangoes. But 
the M’Brues demanded ten slaves as 
the price of their friendliness. The 
Ouaddas protested that they had only 
eight slaves in their possession, and 
that they could not give what they did 
not have. So it was arranged that the 
eight slaves were to be delivered at a 
council of peace. The M’Brues proved 
treacherous; as soon as they got their 
clutches upon the slaves, they rose at 
a signal and butchered all the Ouaddas 
who were present. War was at once 
declared between the tribes, and had 
been raging some time. Many had 


both sides. The 
M’Brues, having the advantage of 
superior numbers, were victorious. 
Young Pacca, leader of the Ouaddas, 
had begun his campaign with only 250 
warriors, and of these but a handful sur- 
vived. Brave young Pacca himself had 
fallen at the head of his men. 

Our expedition now fell to pieces. 
But before leaving the service of the 
French Government, I undertook to 
run the rapids of the Mabanga with 
my little steamer. It was a doubtful 
experiment, and a single error of judg- 
ment whilst leaping through the whirl- 
pool and past the many rocks would 
have cost me my life. But we suc- 
ceeded, and the boat is still running on 
the upper river between Bangui and 
Mobaye. For some time I had been 
forming plans to go out into the 
elephant country for a long sojourn, 
living among the natives and devoting 
all my time to hunting the noblest 
beast of Africa. With this project I 
I started down the river to Brazzaville, 
where I expected to find my chum, 
McClintock, who had voyaged out from 
America with me the year before. 
Together we had dreamed of. just such 
life as that which I had now prepared 
to enter upon—a savage life in the 
very heart of the wilderness.. But on 
arriving at Brazzaville, I met the most 
bitter disappointment I have ever 
known. Mr. McClintock, learning that 
I had gone on the expedition to the 
Nile, and that I might be away for a 
year or more, had resolved to leave the 
Congo region and go to the Transvaal. 
At the Canary Islands he had been 
stricken with black water fever, and he 
was buried in the yard of the English 
Mission Church there. Still I resolved 
not to give up my plan. If I could not 
have my friend with meI should go 
alone. Go I did, and a twelve-month 
I passed out in the wilds with only 
black natives and big elephants for my 
companions. 


been killed on 
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Little Sister's Lullaby 


By William Allen White 


HERE, zhere, ’ittul b’o’, sistuh ’li wock you to s’eep, 
7 Hush-a-bye O, darlene, wock-a-bye, b’o’, 
An’ tell you the stowy about the b’ack sheep— 
Wock-a-bye, my ’ittul b’over. 
A boy onct said “ B’ack sheep, you dot any wool ? ” 
‘‘ Uh-huhm,” said the lambie, “‘ I dot free bags full.” 
An’ where Murry went w’y the lamb’s sure to doe, 
They’s mowe of zis stowy—I dess I don’ know ; 
But hush-a-bye O, darlene, wock-a-bye b’o’, 
Wock-a-bye, my ’ittul b’over. 


O, mama says buddy tomed stwaight down f’om Dod ; 

Hush-a-bye O, uh-huhm, wock-a-bye b’o’, 

’At doctuh man bwunged him, now isn’t zhat odd ? 

Wock-a-bye, my ’ittul b’over. 

For papa says, “ Doctuhs is thiefs so zhey be.” 

An’ thiefs tain’t det up into Heaven you see: 

I dess w’en one comes up an’ dets sent below, 

He’s dot to bwing wif him a baby or so ; 

Hush-a-bye O, uh-huhm, wock-a-bye b’o’, 
*Wock-a-bye, my ’ittle b’over. 


But sistuh loves b’o’ anyhow if he’s dood, 
Hush-a-bye O, sweetie, wock-a-bye b’o’, 

Better ’n tandy er infalid’s food— 

Wock-a-bye, sistuh’s own b’over. 

An’ some day when buddy drows up to a man, 
W’y sistuh an’ him ‘ull ’ist harness ol’ Fan, 

An’ dwive off to Heaven the fuist zhing you know, 
An’ bwing ever’ baby back what wants to doe. 
Zhen hush-a-bye O, sweetie, wock-a-bye b’o’, 
Wock-a-bye, sistuh’s own b’over. 
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* * To oblivion,’ replied the Prince.” 


The Travels of Prince Weary-Heart 


By O'Neill Latham 


NCE upon a time, a charming 
Prince (and the Muse of Fairy 


Tales forfend that one should 
write of any other sort while these are 
to be had for a dip in the ink), while 
riding from the jousts where he had, 
incognito, punished forty-two objection- 
able knights in single combat and 
strewn the lists with, helmet plumes 
(and let us have em valiant or not have 
‘em at all !), was strangely sunk in ennui 
and disaffection. 

The gentle squire that, alone, attended 
him, with scrupulous deference main- 
tained a nice distance between his 
humble bit of horseflesh and his liege’s 
noble animal, from whose haughty 
flanks depended housings of velvet 
and cloth-of-gold which swept the 


Mlustrated by The Author 


wayside flowers. He was not unaware 
of the force and precision sometimes 
suddenly discovered in an ennuié, mailed 
and royal toe. 

On they sped through green glades 
and forgotten by-paths until they had 
left the noise and triumph of the 
tourney far behind ; for hours they had 
been seen by no one more important 
than a _ jack-rabbit who _ blinked, 
embarrassed by the princely bravery ; 
and the lowly spirit of the squire, 
observing the fall of even, began linger- 
ingly to dwell upon the mental image 
of a haunch of venison and a pot of ale. 

His reverie, however, was broken in 
upon by his princely master’s abruptly 
flinging at his head his crested casque 
and shaking out his crushed and shining 
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THE IDLER 

ringlets to the wind. The buckler and 
lance followed, and as the astonished 
varlet was picking them from the 
ground, a full purse fell beside him and 
he heard himself dismissed from service 
by a _ rapidly disappearing royalty 
whose horse’s hoofs seemed scarcely to 
bend the daffodils o’er which they flew. 

The mild squire rode gently back to 
the nearest town, and after having 
spent all that the purse contained, 
pawned the buckler and helmet, which 
were beautifully embossed and_ inlaid 
with the precious metals, and had what 
he called “a perfect time.” 

The Prince had ridden long, and it 
was quite dusk when he came upon a 
fairy urchin sitting on a stone, who in 
a sociable way asked him where he was 
going. 

“To Oblivion,”’ replied the Prince. 

“ Well, well, how painful ; my good- 
ness me!” said the sprite, “you quite 


, 


bring the tears; and you so good- 
8 : ) 8 

looking, too, in your way—though I 
prefer blond princes, myself—they’re 


no end jollier as a rule.” 

“Can you point me the best way?” 
sternly demanded his Highness, shaking 
his ebon locks in the face of criticism. 

“ Why, of course I can, but I warn 
you it’s an extremely long trip back. 
What on earth are you so set upon it 
for?” 

The other leaned upon his horse, 
gloomily replying : 


‘‘ I'm weary of the wars, (quoth he) the joust is 
deucéd slow, 

I'm weary of the sweetest dame that makes the 
bravest show ; 

The fairest damsels bore me so, though fair as 
damsels go. 

“ Erstwhile, I fought for this and that, as valiant 
as my sires; 

Erstwhile, I sought the Holy Grail and woke 
the minstrels’ lyres— 

But now quite out are all my fires and stilled 
are my desires. 

“The splendour of those old desires, I must 
confess, I rue; 

It irks me that my snowy fame admits—a shade 
or two 

In fact, good sir, I’m blue as blue—but what is 
that to you?” 


As he finished, the sprite, yawning 
behind a wild-rose leaf, with all his 
heart pointed down a shadowy path to 
the west. 

‘“‘ That way till you come to the Field 
of Red Flowers,” he said, “and per 
haps you would better hurry along”: 
then, in a lower voice, emphatically 
added, “‘ Blond princes for me any 
day!” And the Prince, without fur- 
ther delay, although he really had 
three more stanzas up his sleeve, put 
spurs to his horse and rode away, 
straight into Fairyland. 

The moon was high when he arrived, 
and straightly shone upon the Flowers 
of Oblivion, which hung heavy with 
their dews, and when he stooped, in 
spite of that pallid light, he saw they 
were glowing red—great reaches of 
them that seemed to bleed—and calling, 
calling him to sleep. . 

He stood musing a moment, then 
loosed his horse with a caress; it 
paused with wistful looks, but at the 
command moved slowly off, and he 
listened to the retreating hoof-beats 
till they were too remote, then wrap- 
ping his mantle about him, above his 
silver hauberk, he flung himself down 
among the tangled poppies. 

Now, what the Prince had failed to 
observe about the Field of Red Flowers 
was that it was nothing more nor less 
than an enchanted fairy cemetery, and, 
in point of fact, he was sleeping among 
the graves and in imminent danger of 
being discovered by the business-like 
little Fairy Sextons and made to get 
up and buy a grave for himself like a 
respectable Prince, instead of dying 
just anywhere, in that haphazard 
fashion, like a June-fly. 

Fortunately, however, he was not 
discovered, although they were bustling 
about all night, attending to new- 
comers. It was toward morning, and 
the moonlight had grown oblique upon 
the poppies, when one of these, a 
mournful lady, and her train of maidens, 
accosted one of the little Sextons. 
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THE IDLER 

‘Oh, yes, you are looking for a nice 
grave, madam,” he blandly said. “I 
am sure we can suit you; we have a 
great variety—all excellent—attractive 
upland graves where the winds stir the 
flowers constantly, or, as some prefer, 
we have those still, low, valley graves, 
very prettily situated, with a rivulet, 
et cetera. Your name, please?” 

“It is her Majesty Guinevere, 
pered one of her attendants. 

“Well, upon my word!’ 
the fairy. 

“I am looking for his grave,” said 
the poor Queen, in a voice so low as 
scarcely to be heard above the faint 
night wind that stirred the robe about 
her lovely feet. 

“Sir Launcelot’s ? 
Just step this way, 
jaunty little Sexton started briskly 
downacertain path. It was a moment 
before he observed that she had not 
moved to follow him, when he came 
trotting back, muttering something 
rather forcible about queens and women 
in the fairy language. 

“ Tt is not Launcelot’s, but the King’s 
she seeks,” again whispered one of her 
women 

“What ! 


” whis- 


exclaimed 


Why, of course. 
please,” and the 


Well, the inconsistency of 
women!” he cried, but in an instant 
resumed his professional air. ‘“‘ Step 
this way—step this way. You will 
observe, in passing, ladies, the perfect 
order and precision of our arrange- 
ments here.’”’ He waved his little 
lantern here and there down several 
paths and sections of the grounds, 
adding : 
“ You see, all neatly classified 
With how and why and where they died— 
All quite exact you see. 
Here lic some dead of love despised, 
Of jay too deeply realised, 
And some oft calumny 
And here a lovers wearied sore, 
Who sued in vain, now sue no more: 
Well loved in dreams they be——” 


” 


“* How very nice,” exclaimed one of 
Guinevere’s attendants, feeling some 
polite comment rather called for; and 


13 


their guide, looking very haughty in a 
fairy way at the interruption, now 
paused perilously near to the spot 
where our charming Prince lay sleeping 
with dew upon his face. 

‘‘ Here is Arthur’s place, madam,’ 
the Sexton said. ‘‘ See, among the 
‘Love Despised.” But I am very much 
afraid you will not be permitted to 
have your grave here. We are very 
particular about their not being dis- 
turbed. They need their rest so, poor 
souls! However, I shall inquire.” 

He made a call like that of a night- 
bird, and there came, trooping with 
noiseless feet, all the cemetery fairies, 
fair as flowers, and swinging little 
lanterns among the tall and clustering 
poppies. They were very gentle and 
tender sprites, but it seemed as if 
nothing the hapless Guinevere could 
say would move them to give her place 
beside the sleeping King. Their voices 
were as low and plaintive as her own, 
so that their discourse lulled the weary 
sleepers underground, like a_ cradle- 


song. With a long sigh, she began : 


oh, lay me softly by his side, 

For I was his bride. 

‘ Nay, oh nay, too sweet, too sweet a bed. 
‘Then I'll lie crosswise just above his head. 
Spirits, lay me there and have an end— 
Once I was his friend.’ 


see Lay, 


“* No, ah no, for thou wouldst vex his sleep— 
There young flower-roots creep.’ 
‘ Low, ah, low I’ll rest me by his face, 
Sweet, so sweet, where sitteth God’s 
grace. 
‘ That cannot be a bed for thee— 
It ts a holy place. 


fair 


ose Doom, ah doom, then put me at his feet 
ea, that would be meet. 
Tomb, ah tomb, entomb me where they rest, 
Pale, pale and cold—ah, lay them in my 
breast.’ 
‘ Nay, not there; 'twould break his peace for 
sure— 
His feet were pure.’ 


“*Woe, ah woe, fays, let me depart. 
Lay me on his heart. 
Slow, ah, slow, lower, and let me be, 
For his great heart hath forgiven me.’ 
‘'Twould throb from its sleep to van thee 
away, 
Nay, oh nay, nay, nay ! 
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** Pressing both hands to his bosom, in which the heart was broken.” 





THE IDLER 


“*Grieve, soul, grieve! Under the high-road 
wide, 
Where the horsemen ride, 
Leave, oh, leave me; then, ‘neath the passing 
feet, 
Where my 
beat, 
For I'm ‘feared to lie alone in my bed 
When I'm dead!’” 


breast shall feel the iron hoofs 


By this time, almost all the Sextons 
were weeping into their lanterns, and 
as they pityingly conducted the dis- 
tressed lady to the cemetery gates, 
they told her to come again on the 
morrow and “they'd see what they 
could do about it.”” As she went away, 
looking really quite cheerful again (I 
can't permit this tale to grow too 
dismal! Dear me!), it was  unob- 
served that one damsel was missing 
from her train, a dancing, joyful crea- 
ture, scarcely more than a child, who 
had spied the Prince among the flowers 
and stolen near to look with lovely 
eyes and mischievous. 


Until the moon went down and the 
dawn began to whisper in the east, 
she patiently sat beside him, now 
drawing his cloak more closely about 
him with the tips of bashful fingers, 
now “ducking” her lovely head, as some 
careful Fairy Sexton flitted by, and now 
bending low, very low, to scrutinise 
those heavy eyelids and the sadly 
folded lips, so weary and so beautiful. 
Very low she bent, but we are pleased to 
chronicle, in the face of whatever other 
historians may say of it, that she did 
not—she positively did not. Had it 
been otherwise, we should have been 
compelled to lay down a decorous pen 

When the morning had come, how- 
ever, and the birds had begun splen- 
didly to shout above the enchanted 
graveyard, she permitted herself sundry 
little drawings of his cloak and callings 
to awake, which, nevertheless, though 
repeated several times, had no effect 
upon those enchanted slumbers, in 
character so near, so very near to death, 
and she grew almost faint with waiting 


and half inclined to lay her head on 
that inhospitable breast and sleep, too. 
She began a little song, which ran 
something like this : 


Where young Weary-Heart low lieth, 
There the long grass, moving, sigheth, 
There red flowers make death fair- seeming, 
There dim dreams are his in dreaming— 
Where the mateless love-bird crieth, 
And some butterfly slow flieth, 
Short-lived, lovely, golden-gleaming, 
On his bosom, fainting, dieth—- 
Where young Weary-Heart low lieth. 


As she finished, the Prince awoke 
and addressed his drowsy eyes to hers. 

“You have an extremely penetrating 
voice, my dear young lady.” 

“It has been often complimented,” 
she modestly replied, at the same time 
discreetly concealing her delight at his 
awakening. 

** Nevertheless, I should advise you to 
abstain from using it in these early 
morning hours. It’s really bad for it— 
bad, very bad,” and with great sang- 


froid he turned upon the other side, 


composing himself for further slumber: 
but again she timidly plucked him by 
the cloak. 

* I’ve waited for you so long,” 


she 
said, “‘ and brushed the dew away, and 
sat by you through the chilly night and 
I might have caught a dreadful ~cold— 
and all to be your playmate! ’ 

“If you had known, you couldn't 
have had the heart to wake me!” he 
desperately cried. ‘ By the Rood, girl, 
you don’t know what I was forgetting !” 

‘‘Some people do wake up so ill- 
natured ! ” she complained. then added: 
‘* Ah, come on and play. See what a 
lovely place for tag and leap-frog,”’ and 
with a charming spring, she began 
innocently dancing upon the graves, at 
which the hearts of the sleepers below 
beat for a moment with acertain dim 
pleasure. 

The Prince, with a scarcely percep- 
tible gleam of interest, raised himself 
upon his elbow and shook the night- 
damp from his locks. 
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THE TRAVELS OF PRINCE WEARY-HEART 


‘* That is all very nice, my dear young 
creature,” he said at length, with great 
reserve, ‘‘and at another time I do not 
deny that I might have found it enter- 
taining, but permit me to say that as 
yet your mind has not apparently 
grasped the fact that this place was 
peculiarly designed for but one purpose— 
repose, and with your permission, I 
shall now resume my slumbers.” 

“In sleep there are dreams. I will 
be your dream,” she suggested, with 
fine amiability. 

“Dreams are my abomination!” he 
muttered, momentarily forgetting his 
court manners (ordinarily exquisite, I 
assure you), and with a marked abrupt- 
ness flinging himself upon the ground. 

‘“* Dear me, how very embarassing! ’ 
she murmured ; then very hesitatingly 
adding, ‘‘Good-morning,” began to 
tiptoe softly away—but_ chancing to 
glance over her shoulder, which, it may 
be mentioned, was a very pretty thing 
in the way of a shoulder, she became 
aware that the Prince’s eyes were resting 
upon her with somewhat less of austerity 
than before, which development con- 
fused her purposes and rendered her 
departure a little more difficult. She 
paused, considered, then tripped inno- 
cently back for a kerchief, the loss of 
which she suddenly became aware of, 
and before going once more, it seemed 
no more than decent to venture some 
little apology. 

‘“* Dear Prince,” she began, “I trust 
you will not feel my waking you quite 
inexcusable. It is true, I should have 
known better, for my dear papa, at 
home, when disturbed invariably threw 
things. But ’’—here she paused .and 
exquisitely blushed—‘ but you were so 
beautiful !” 

“Was I, really?” said the Prince 
with delicate irony, but at the same 
time smoothing his heavy curls and 
assuming a somewhat more social ex- 
pression. 

‘“* Ah, vou were beautiful,” she pur- 
sued, “and you really looked like such 


a pleasant Prince, though so tired and so 
sad. Young Weary-Heart was what I 
called you, and I pitied you, and 
sang——”” 

“Um—yes. Well, I should think 

her companion interjected. 

“T really intended it to be very low 
and soft,” she pleaded, “‘ and afterward, 
I danced to make you smile.” 

“ That is quite impossible, my dear,” 
he said, with great decision, as if to 
imply “ hardly that far, I hope !” 

‘*T think you would be very hand- 
some when you smile,’ she thought- 
fully replied, and studied his mouth as 
if considering it as a quite dispas- 
sionate person of an inquiring mind. 

“Go away, child, go away,” said he, 
looking in the other direction, “ unless, 
indeed,” he added, ‘‘ you would prefer 
to sit down and sing me another little 
song. As I am quite awake now, I 
think I shouldn’t mind it.” 

She meekly obeyed, and like a wren, 
began immediately to pipe : 

Blossomed boughs are white above. 
Love me 

It is spring and you must love. 
Love me 

Boughs are white against the blue 


White my cheek for love of you. 
Why not love me 


If you weary of the skies, 
Love me 
Seek the heavens of my eyes 
Love me. 
Who loves to-morrow, no man knows 
Love to-day, as loves the rose 
Why not love me? 


““My poor child, those sound very 
much like the stanzas we used to write 
in our Friendship Albums in early 
youth,” said her listener, very patern- 
ally. 

“* But why not ?” she asked. 

** Why not what?” 

“Love me?” she finished, and en- 
gaged his look with bashful eye. 

He peevishly plucked a poppy to 
pieces, aware that this must be done 
somewhere in the story. 

“ Why ?” she persisted. 
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‘“‘T suppose you would not care to be 
the occasion of my death,” he said, 
looking at the broken flower in his 
hand, and unprepared for the cry of 
pain with which she received his 
words. He took her tender hand to 
reassure her. 

“You are a very nice, kind little 
girl,” he said, “but I cannot con- 
veniently love you, for the reason that 
I have loved too much already. So 
much have I loved that, in fact, to be 
frank, I fear another essay would be 
perilous—fatal. Even the most vigor- 
ous hearts can't love on indefinitely, 
you know——”’ He was interrupted 
by the anguish in her innocent counten- 
ance, full of solicitude and wonder, and 
as he paused, she rose and began to 
steal away. 

“Oh, are you going ?”’ he cried. 

** Yes, yes,” she whispered, ‘“‘ I must 
go to save you. Why, you almost loved 
me!” 

“Oh, no,”’ he very nonchalantly re- 
joined, forgetting his habitual gallantry 
in his eagerness to stay her. ‘* Oh, no, 


indeed; no danger, at all, my dear. 
Come and sing me some more Auto- 
graph Album stanzas.” 

Before he was aware of it, he had 
smiled ; and half convinced, she flitted 
back ; but in his pleasure at her return, 
he inadvertently encircled her in his 
arms and committed the fatal error of 
pressing her childlike bosom fo his 
heart. 

Instantly realizing the peril, she 
sprang away with a piteous cry. ‘‘ Now, 
I have done for you!” 

““Not at all, not at all. I do not 
l6ve you, sweet!” he thundered, but 
she looked at his eyes, from which the 
sadness and fatigue had strangely 
vanished, and at his beautiful face, 
which shone vivid and joyous beneath 
his clustering hair. Her conscience 
smote her, and she retreated before him 
with trembling limbs. 

As she did so, he blindly followed, 
suddenly pressing both hands to his 
bosom in which the heart was broken, 
and fell at her feet, among the waving 
poppies. 
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The God of His Fathers’ 


By Jack London 
CHAPTER I 
()* every hand stretched the forest primeval—the 


home of noisy comedy and silent tragedy. Here 

the struggle for survival continued to wage with 
all its ancient brutality. Briton and Russian were still 
to over-lap in the Land of the Rainbow’s End—and this 
was the very heart of it—nor had Yankee gold yet 
purchased its vast domain. The wolf-pack still clung to 
the flank of the cariboo-herd, singling out the weak and 
the big with calf, and pulling them down as remorselessly 
as were it a thousand thousand generations into the 
past. The sparse aborigines still acknowledged the rule 
of their chiefs and medicine men, drove out bad spirits, 
burned their witches, fought their neighbours, and ate 
their enemies with a relish which spoke well of their 
digestions. But it was at the moment when the stone 
age was drawing to a close. Already, over unknown 
trails and chartless wildernesses, were the harbingers 
of the steel arriving—fair-faced, blue-eyed, indomitable 
men, incarnations of the unrest of their race. By accident 
or design, single-handed and in twos and threes, they 
came from no one knew whither, and fought, or died, or 
passed on, no one knew whence. The priests raged 
against them, the chiefs called forth their fighting men, 
and stone clashed with steel; but to little purpose. 
Like water seeping from some mighty reservoir, they 
trickled through the dark forests and mountain passes, 
threading the highways in bark canoes, or with their 
moccasined feet breaking trail for the wolf-dogs. They 
came of a great breed, and their mothers were many; 
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but the fur-clad denizens of the North- 
land had this yet to learn. So many 
an unsung wanderer fought his last 
and died under the cold fire of the 
aurora, as did his brothers in burning 
sands and reeking jungles, and as they 
shall continue to do till in the fulness 
of time the destiny of their race is 
achieved. 

It was near twelve. Along the 
northern horizon a rosy glow, fading 
to the west and deepening to the east, 
marked the unseen dip of the mid- 
night sun. The gloaming and the 
dawn were so commingled that there 
was no night—simply a wedding of 
day with day, a scarcely perceptible 
blending of two circles of the sun. A 
kildee timidly chirped good-night; the 
full, rich throat of a robin proclaimed 
good-morrow. From an island on the 
breast of the Yukon a colony of wild 
fowl voiced its interminable wrongs, 
while a loon laughed mockingly back 
across a still stretch of river. 

In the foreground, against the bank 


of a lazy eddy, birch-bark canoes were 
lined two and three deep. Ivory-bladed 
spears, bone-barbed arrows, buckskin- 
thonged bows, and simple basket-woven 


traps, bespoke the fact that in the 
muddy current of the river the salmon- 
run was on. In the background, from 
the tangle of skin tents and drying 
frames, rose the voice of the fisher folk. 
Bucks skylarked with bucks or flirted 
with the maidens, while the older 
squaws, shut out from this by virtue of 
having fulfilled the end of their 
existence in reproduction, gossiped as 
they braided rope from the green roots 
of trailing vines. At their feet their 
naked progeny played and squabbled, 
or rolled in the muck with the tawny 
wolf-dogs. 

To one side of the encampment, and 
conspicuously apart from it, stood a 
second camp of two tents. But it was 
a white man’s camp. If nothing else, 
the choice of position at least bore 
convincing evidence of this. In case 
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of offence, it commanded the Indian 
quarters a hundred yards away; of 
defence, a rise to the ground and the 
cleared intervening space; and last, 
of defeat, the swift slope of a score of 
yards to the canoes below. From one 
of the tents came the petulant cry of 
a sick child and the crooning song of 
a mother. In the open, over the 
smouldering embers of a fire, two men 
held talk. : 

‘““Eh? I love the church like a good 
son. Bien! So great a love that my 
days have been spent in fleeing away 
from her, and my nights in dreaming 
dreams of reckoning. Look you!” 
The half-breed’s voice rose to an angry 
snarl. ‘“‘I am Red River-born. My 
father was white—as white as you. 
But you are Yankee, and he was British 
bred, and a gentleman’s son. And my 
mother was the daughter of a chief, 
and I was a man. Aye, and one had 
to look the second time to see what 
manner of blood ran in my veins; for 
I lived with the whites, and was one 
of them, and my father’s heart beat in 
me. It happened there was a maiden 
—white—who looked on me with kind 
eyes. Her father had much land and 
many horses; also he was a big man 
among his people, and his blood was 
the blood of the French. He said the 
girl knew not her own mind, and talked 
overmuch with her, and became wroth 
that such things should be. 

* But she knew her mind, for we 
came quick before the priest. And 
quicker had come her father, with 
lying words, false promises, I know not 
what; so that the priest stiffened his 
neck and would not make us that we 
might live one with the other. As at the 
beginning it was the church which 
would not bless my birth, so now it 
was the church which refused me mar- 
riage and put the blood of men upon 
my hands. Bien! Thus have I cause 
to love the church. So I struck the 
priest on his woman’s mouth, and we 
took swift horses, the girl and I, to 
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Fort Pierre, where was a minister of 
good heart. But hot on our trail was 
her father, and brothers, and other 
men he had gathered to him. And 
we fought, our horses on the run, till 
I emptied three saddles and the rest 
drew off and went on to Fort Pierre. 
Then we took east, the girl and I, to 
the hills and forests, and we lived one 
with the other, and we were not mar- 
ried—the work of the good church 
which I love like a son. 

‘‘But mark you, for this is the 
strangeness of woman, the way of 
which no man may understand. One 
of the saddles I had emptied was that 
of her father’s, and the hoofs of those 
who came behind had pounded him 
into the earth. This we saw, the girl 
and I, and this I had forgot had she 
not remembered. And in the quiet of 
the evening, after the day’s hunt were 
done, it came between us, and in the 
silence of the night when we lay 
beneath the stars and should have been 
one. It was there always. She never 
spoke, but it sat by our fire and held 
us ever apart. She tried to put it aside, 
but at such times it would rise up till I 
could read it in the look of her eyes, 
in the very in-take of her breath. 

** So in the end she bore me a child, 
a woman-child, and died. Then I 
went among my mother’s people that 
it might nurse at a warm breast and 
live. But my hands were wet with the 
blood of men, look you, because of the 
church, wet with the blood of men. 
And the Riders of the North came for 
me, but my mother’s brother, who was 
then chief in his own right, hid me 
and gave me horses and food. And we 
went away, my woman-child and I, 
even to the Hudson Bay Country, 
where white men were few and the 
questions they asked not many. And 
I worked for the company as a hunter, 
as a guide, as a driver of dogs, till my 
woman-child was become a woman, 
tall, and slender, and fair to the 
eye. 


“You know the winters, long and 
lonely, breeding evil thoughts and bad 
deeds. The Chief Factor was a hard 
man, and bold. And he was not such 
that a woman would delight in looking 
upon. But he cast eyes upon my 
woman-child who was become a 
woman. Mother of God! he sent me 
away on a long trip with the dogs, 
that he might—you understand, he 
was a hard man and without heart. 
She was most white, and her soul was 
white, and a good woman, and—well, 
she died. 

“It was bitter cold the night of my 
return, and I had been away months, 
and the dogs were limping sore when I 
came to the fort. The Indians and 
breeds looked on me in silence, and I 
felt the fear of I know not what, but I 
said nothing till the dogs were fed and 
I had eaten as a man with work before 
him should. Then I spoke up, demand- 
ing the word, and they shrank from 
me, afraid of my anger and what I 
should do; but the story came out, the 
pitiful story, word for word and act for 
act, and they marvelled that I should 
be so quiet. 

‘* When they had done I went to the 
Factor’s house, calmer than now in the 
telling of it. He had been afraid and 
called upon the breeds to help him; 
but they were not pleased with the 
deed, and had left him to lie on the bed 
he had made. So he had fled to the 
house of the priest. Thither I followed, 
But when I was come to that place, 
the priest stood in my way, and spoke 
soft words, and said a man in anger 
should go neither to the right nor left, 
but straight to God. I asked by the 
right of a father’s wrath that he give 
me past, but he said only over his body 
and besought with me to pray. Look 
you, it was the church, always the 
church; for I passed over his body and 
sent the Factor to meet my woman- 
child before his god, which is a 
bad god, and the god of the white 
men. 
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“Then was there hue and cry, for 
word was sent to thestation below, and 
I came away. Through the Land of 
the Great Slave, down the Valley of 
the Mackenzie to the never-opening 
ice, over the White Rockies, past the 
Great Curve of the Yukon, even to this 
place did I come. And from that day 
to this, yours is the first face of my 
father’s people I have looked upon. 
May it be the last. These people, 
which are my people, are asimryle folk, 
and I have been raised to honour 
among them. My word is their law, 
and their priests but do my bidding, 
else would I not suffer them. When I 
speak for them I speak for myself. 
We ask to be let alone. We do not 
want your kind. If we permit you to 
sit by our fires, after you will come 
your church, your priests, and your 
gods. And know this, for each white 
man who comes to my village, him will 
I make deny his god. You are the first, 
and I give you grace. So it were well 
you go, and go quickly.” 

“I am not responsible for my 
brothers,” the second man spoke up, 
filling his pipe in a meditative manner. 
Hay Stockard was at times as thought- 
ful of speech as he was wanton of 
action ; but only at times. 

“ But I know your breed,” responded 
the other. ‘‘ Your brothers are many, 
and it is you and yours who break the 
trail for them to follow. In time they 
shall come to possess the land, but not 
in my time. Already, have I heard, 
are they on the head-reaches of the 
Great River, and far away below are 
the Russians.” 

Hay Stockard lifted his head with a 
quick start. This was startling geo- 
graphical information. The Hudson 
Bay post at Fort Yukon had other 
notions concerning the course of the 
river, believing it to flow into the 
Arctic. 

‘‘ Then the Yukon empties into Ber- 
ing Sea?” he asked. 

**T do not know, but below there are 


Russians, many Russians. Which is 
neither here nor there. You may go 
on and see for yourself; you may go 
back to your brothers; but up the 
Koyukuk you shall not go while the 
priests and fighting men do my bidding. 
Thus do I command, I, Baptiste the 
Red, whose word is law and who am 
head man over this people.” 

** And should I not go down to the 
Russians, nor back to my brothers ?” 

“Then shall you ge_ swift-footed 
before your god, which isa _ bad god, 
and the god of the white men.” 

The red sun shot up above the 
northern skyline, dripping and bloody. 
Baptiste the Red came to his feet, 
nodded curtly, and went back to his 
camp amid the crimson shadows and 
the singing of the robins. 

Hay Stockard finished his pipe by 
the fire, picturing in smoke and coal 
the unknown upper reaches of the 
Koyukuk, the strange stream which 
ended here its arctic travels and 
merged its waters with the muddy 
Yukon flood. Somewhere up there, if 
the dying words of a_ shipwrecked 
sailorman who had made the fearful 
overland journey were to be believed, 
and if the vial of golden grains in his 
pouch attested anything—somewhere 
up there, in that home of winter, stood 
the Treasure House of the North. And 
as keeper of the gate, Baptiste the Red, 
English half-bred and renegade, barred 
the way. 

“Bah!” He kicked the embers 
apart and rose to his full height, arms 
lazily outstretched, facing the flushing 
north with careless soul. 


II 


Hay Stockard swore, harshly, in the 
rugged monosyllables of his mother 


tongue. His wife lifted her gaze from 
the pots and pans, and followed his in 
a keen scrutiny of the river. She was 
a woman of the Teslin Country, wise 
in the ways of her husband’s verna- 
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could gauge occasion by the pitch and 
volume of his blasphemy. So she 
knew the present occasion merited 


cular when it grew intensive. From 
the slipping of a snowshoe. thong to 
the forefront of sudden death, she 
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attention. A long canoe, with paddles 
flashing back the rays of the westering 
sun, was crossing the current from 
above and urging it for the eddy. Hay 
Stockard watched it intently. Three 
men rose and dipped, rose and dipped, 
in rhythmical precision; but a red 
bandanna, wrapped about the head of 
one, caught and held his eye. 

“ Bill!” he called. ‘‘ Oh, Bill!” 

A shambling, loose-jointed giant 
rolled out of one of the tents, yawn- 
ing and rubbing the sleep from his 
eyes. Then he sighted the strange 
canoe and was wide awake on the 
instant. 

‘ By the jumping Methuselah! That 
damned sky-pilot ! ”’ 

Hay Stockard nodded his _ head 
bitterly, half reached for his rifle, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Pot-shot him,” Bill suggested, 
“and settle the thing out of hand. 
He'll spoil us sure if we don’t.” 

But the other declined this drastic 


measure and turned away, at the same 
time bidding the woman return to her 
work, and calling Bill back from the 


bank. The two Indians in the canoe 
moored it on the edge of the eddy, 
while its white occupant, conspicuous 
by his gorgeous head-gear, came up the 
bank. 

“Like Paul of Tarsus, I give you 
greeting. Peace be unto you and grace 
before the Lord.” 

His advances were met sullenly, and 
without speech. 

“ To you, Hay Stockard, blasphemer 
and Philistine, greeting. In your heart 
is the lust of Mammon, in your mind 
cunning devils, in your tent this woman 
whom you live with in adultery ; yet of 
these divers sins, even here in the 
wilderness, I, Sturges Owen, apostle 
to the Lord, bid you to repent and cast 
from you your iniquities.” 

“Save your cant! Save your cant!” 
Hay Stockard broke in testily. “‘ You’ll 
need all you've got, and more, for Red 
Baptiste over yonder.” 


He waved his hand toward the 
Indian camp, where the half-breed was 
looking steadily across, striving to 
make out the newcomers. Sturges 
Owen, disseminator of light and apostle 
to the Lord, stepped to the edge of the 
steep and commanded his men to bring 
up the camp outfit. Stockard followed 
him. 

‘* Look here,”” he demanded, pluck- 
ing the missionary by the shoulder and 
twirling him about. ‘“‘ Do you value 
your hide?” 

“* My life is in the Lord’s keeping, 
and I do but work in His vineyard,” 
he replied solemnly. 

“Oh, stow that! Are you looking 
for a job of martyrship ?” 

** If He so wills.” 

“Well, you'll find it right here, but 
I’m going to give you some advice 
first. Take it or leave it. If you stop 
here you'll be cut off in the midst of 
your labours. And not you alone, but 
your men, Bill, my wife——’”’ 

“Who is a daughter of Belial and 
hearkeneth not to the true Gospel.” 

‘“‘And myself. Not only do you 
bring trouble upon yourself, but upon 
us. I was frozen in with you last 
winter, as you will well recollect, and I 
know you for a good man and a fool. 
If you think it your duty to strive 
with the heathen, well and good; but 
do exercise some wit in the way you go 
about it. This man, Red Baptiste, is 
no Indian. He comes of our common 
stock, is as bull-necked as ever I dared 
be, and as wild a fanatic one way as 
you are the other. When you two 
come together hell’ll be to pay, and I 
don’t care to be mixed up in it. 
Understand ? So take my advice and 
go away. If you go down-stream 
you'll fall in with the Russians. 
There’s bound to be Greek priests 
among them, and they’ll see you safe 
through to Bering Sea—that’s where the 
Yukon empties—and from there it 
won't be hard to get back to civilisa- 
tion. Take my word for it, and 
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‘“* The trio fell to their knees, hands and backs burdened with camp equipage, and offered wp thanks.” 


get out of here as fast as God’ll let 
you.” 
“He 
heart and the Gospel in his hand hath 
no fear of the machinations of man or 
devil,” the missionary answered stoutly. 
‘‘T will see this man and wrestle with 


who carries the Lord in his 


him. One backslider returned to the 


fold is a greater victory than a thou- 
sand heathens. He who is strong for 
evil can be as mighty for good, witness 
Saul when he journeyed up to Damas- 
cus to bring Christian captives to 
Jerusalem. And the voice of the 
Saviour came to him, crying, ‘Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” And 
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therewith Paul arrayed himself on the 
side of the Lord, and thereafter was 
most mighty in the saving of souls. 
And even as thou, Paul of Tarsus, even 
so do I work in the vineyard of the 
Lord, bearing trials and tribulations, 
scoffs and sneers, stripes and punish- 
ments, for His dear sake.” 

“Bring up the little bag with the 
tea and a kettle of water,” he called 
the next instant to his boatmen; “ not 
forgetting the haunch of cariboo and 
the mixing-pan.”’ 

When his men, converts by his own 
hand, had gained the bank, the trio 
fell to their knees, hands and _ backs 
burdened with camp equipage, and 
offered up thanks for their passage 
through the wilderness and their safe 
arrtval. Hay Stockard looked upon 
the function with sneering disapproval, 
the romance and solemnity of it lost 
to his matter-of-fact soul. Baptiste 
the Red, still gazing across, recognised 
the familiar postures, and remembered 
the girl who had shared his star-roofed 
couch in the hills and forests, and the 
woman-child who lay somewhere by 
bleak Hudson’s Bay. 


III 


“Confound it, Baptiste, couldn’t 
think of it. Not fora moment. Grant 
that this man is a fool and of small 
use in the nature of things, but still, 
you know, I can’t give him up.” 

Hay Stockard paused, striving to 
put into speech the rude ethics of his 
heart. 

‘*He’s worried me, Baptiste, in the 
past and now, and caused me all manner 
of troubles ; but can’t you see, he’s my 
own breed—white—and—and—why, I 





couldn’t buy my life with his, not if he 
was a nigger.” 

“ So be it,’ Baptiste the Red made 
answer. ‘I have given you grace and 
choice. I shall come presently, with 
my priests and fighting men, and either 
shall I kill you, or you deny your god. 
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Give up the priest to my pleasure, and 
you shall depart in peace. Otherwise 
your trail ends here. My people are 
against you to the babies. Even now 
have the children stolen away your 
canoes.”’ 

He pointed down to the river. 
Naked boys had slipped down the 
water from the point above, cast loose 
the canoes, and by then had worked 
them into the current. When they 
had drifted out of rifle shot they 
clambered over the sides and paddled 
ashore. 

“‘Give me the priest and you may 
have them back again. Come! Speak 
your mind, but without haste.” 

Stockard shook his head. His glance 
dropped to the woman of the Teslin 
Country with his boy at her breast, 
and he would have wavered had he 
not lifted his eyes to the men before 
him. 

“TIT am not afeared,” Sturges Owen 
spoke up. ‘‘ The Lord bears me in 
His right hand, and alone am I ready 
to go into the camp of the unbeliever. 
It is not too late. Faith may move 
mountains. Even in the eleventh hour 
may I win his soul to the true right- 
eousness.” 

“Trip the beggar up and make him 
fast,” Bill whispered hoarsely in the 
ear of his leader, while the missionary 
kept the floor and wrested. with the 
heathen. ‘‘ Make him hostage, and 
bore him if they get ugly.” 

**No,” Stockard answered. ‘‘I gave 
him my word that he could speak with 
us unmolested. Rules of warfare, Bill; 
rules of warfare. He’s been on the 
square, given us warning, and all that, 
and—why, damn it, man, I can’t break 
my word!” 

“‘ He'll keep his, never fear.” 

“Don’t doubt it, but I won't let a 
half-breed outdo me in fair dealing. 
Why not do what he wants—give him 
the missionary, and be done with it ?” 

* N-no,” Bill hesitated doubtfully. 

“Shoe pinches, eh ? ” 
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Bill flushed a little and dropped the 
discussion. Baptiste the Red was still 
waiting the final decision. Stockard 
went up to him. 

‘It’s this way, Baptiste. I came to 
your village minded to go up the 
Koyukuk. I intended no wrong. My 
heart was clean of evil. It is still 
clean. Along comes this priest, as you 
call him. I didn’t bring him here. 
He'd have come whether I was here or 
not. But now that he is here, being of 
my people, I’ve got to stand by him. 
And I’m going to. Further, it will be 
no child’s play. When you have done, 
your village will be silent and empty, 
your people wasted as after a famine. 
True, we will be gone; likewise the 
pick of your fighting men——” 

‘* But those who remain shall be in 
peace, nor shall the word of strange 
gods and the tongues of strange priests 
be buzzing in their ears.” 

Both men shrugged their shoulders 
and turned away, the half-breed going 
back to his owncamp. The missionary 
called his two men to him, and they 
fell into prayer. Stockard and Bill 
attacked the few standing pines with 
their axes, felling them into convenient 
breastworks. The child had fallen 
asleep, so the woman placed it on a 
heap of furs and lent a hand in fortify- 
ing the camp. Three sides were thus 
defended, the steep declivity at the rear 
precluding attack from that direction. 
When these arrangements had been 
completed, the two men stalked into 
the open, clearing away, here and there, 
the scattered underbrush. From the 
opposing camp came the booming of 
war-drums and the voices of the priests 
stirring the people to anger. 

“Worst of it is they'll come in 
rushes,’ Bill complained as_ they 
walked back with shouldered axes. 

‘And wait till midnight, when the 
light gets dim for shooting.” 

““Can’t start the ball a-rolling too 
early then.”” Bill exchanged the axe 
for a rifle, and took a careful rest. 


One of the medicine-men, towering 
above his tribesmen, stood out dis- 
tinctly. Bill drew a bead on him. 

“All ready ?”’ he asked. 

Stockard opened the ammunition 
box, placed the woman where she could 
reload in safety, and gave the word. 
The medicine-man dropped. For a 
moment there was silence, then a wild 
howl went up and a flight of bone 
arrows fell short. 

“I'd like to take a look at the 
beggar,” Bill remarked, throwing a 
fresh shell into place. ‘“‘I’ll swear I 
drilled him clean between the eyes.” 

** Didn’t work.” Stcckard shook his 
head gloomily. Baptiste had evidently 
quelled the more war-like of his 
followers, and instead of precipitating 
an attack in the bright light of day, the 
shot had caused a hasty exodus, the 
Indians drawing out of the village 
beyond the zone of fire. 

In the full tide of his proselyting 
fervour, borne along by the hand of 
God, Sturges Owen would have ventured 
alone into the camp of the unbeliever, 
equally prepared for miracle or martyr- 
dom ; but in the waiting which ensued, 
the fever of conviction died away just 
so as the natural man asserted itself. 
Physical fear replaced spiritual hope ; 
the love of life, the love of God. It 
was no new experience. He could feel 
his weakness coming on and knew it of 
old time. He had struggled against it 
and been overcome by it before. He 
remembered when the other men had 
driven their paddles like mad in the 
van of a_ roaring ice-flood, how, 
at the critical moment, in a_ panic 
of worldly terror, he had dropped 
his paddle and besought wildly with 
his God for pity. And there were 
other times. The recollection was not 
pleasant. It brought shame to him 
that his spirit should be so weak and 
his flesh so strong. But the love of 
life! the love of life! He could not 
strip it from him. Because of it had 
his dim ancestors perpetuated their 
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line; because of it was he destined to 
perpetuate his. His courage, if courage 
it might be called, was bred of 
fanaticism. The courage of Stockard 
and Bill was the adherence to deep- 
rooted ideals. Not that the love of life 
was less, but the love of race-tradition 
more; not that they were unafraid to 
die, but that they were brave enough 
not to live at the price of shame. 

So, while Stockard and Bill burned 
tobacco and yarned impartially of 
stricken fields or boyhood frolics, 
Sturges Owen, back to the first brute 
instinct, forgot all things save the brute 
passion for existence. Now he exhorted 
his men to prayer, and, again, armed 
and stationed them for the defence. He 
was for fighting to the last, for trusting 
to the mercy of the foe, for challenging 
Baptiste the Red to single combat, for 
emulating the Vicarious Atonement and 
giving himself up to torment. 

‘* For the love of God, in whose vine- 
yard you work, bea man and strike like 
a man,” Hay Stockard rebuked. 

‘‘Blasphemer! The seed of the 
unrighteous shall perish, but to the 
faithful shall be given everlasting life. 
As Christ on Calvary will I expiate the 
sin of the unregenerate.”’ 

The missionary rose, for the moment 
swayed by the mood of sacrifice. He 
half crawle@ over the barricade to pro- 
ceed to the other camp, but sank back, 
a trembling mass, wailing: ‘As the 
spirit moves! As the spirit moves! 
Who am I that I should set aside the 
judgments of God? Before the founda- 
tion of the world were all things written 
in the book of life. Worm that I am, 
shall I erase the page or any portion 
thereof? As God wills so shall the 
spirit move !” 

Bill reached over, plucked him to his 
feet, and shook him, fiercely, silently. 
Then he dropped the bundle of quiver- 
ing nerves and turned his attention to 
the two converts. But they showed 
little fright and a cheerful alacrity in pre- 
paring for the coming passage at arms. 


Stockard, who had been talking in 
undertones with the Teslin woman, 
now turned to the missionary. 

‘“‘Fetch him over here,” 
manded of Bill. 

““Now,” he ordered, when Sturges 
Owen had been duly deposited before 
him ; ‘‘ make us man and wife, and be 
lively about it.” Then he added 
apologetically to Bill: ‘No telling 
how it’s to end, so I just thought I'd 
get my affairs straightened up.” 

The woman obeyed the behest of her 
white lord. To her the ceremony was 
meaningless. By her lights she was 
his wife, and had been from the day 
they first foregathered. The converts 
served as witnesses. Bill stood over 
the missionary, prompting him when 
he stumbled. Stockard put the res- 
ponses in the woman’s mouth, and 
when the time came, for want of better, 
ringed her finger with thumb and fore- 
finger of -his own. 

‘Kiss the bride!” Bill thundered, 
and Sturges Owen was too weak to 
disobey. 

‘* Now baptise the child!” 

“‘ Neat and tidy,” Bill commented. 

“Gathering the proper outfit for a 
new trail,” the father explained, taking 
the boy from the mother’s arms. ‘I 
was grub-staked, once, into the Cas- 
cades, and had everything in the kit 
except salt. Never shall forget it. And 
if the woman and the kid cross the 
divide to-night they might as well be 
prepared for pot-luck. A long shot, 
Bill, between ourseives, but nothing lost 
if it misses.” 

A cup of water served the purpose, 
and the child was laid away in a 
secure corner of the barricade. The 
men built the fire, and the evening meal 
was cooked. 

The sun hurried round to the north, 
sinking closer to the horizon. The 
heavens in that quarter grew red and 
bloody. The shadows lengthened, the 
light dimmed, and in the sombre re- 
cesses of the forest life slowly died 


he com- 
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away. Even the wild fowl in the river 
softened their raucous chatter and 
feigned the nightly farce of going to 
bed. Only the tribesmen increased 
their clamour, war-drums booming and 
voices raised in savage folk songs. But 
as the sun dipped they ceased their 
tumult. The rounded hush of midnight 
was complete. Stockard rose to his 
knees and peered over the logs. Once 
the child wailed in pain and discon- 
certed him. The mother bent over it, 
but it slept again. The silence was 
interminable, profound. Then, of a 
sudden, the robins burst into full- 
throated song. The night had passed. 

A flood of dark figures boiled across 
the open. Arrows whistled and bow- 
thongs sang. The shrill-toned rifles 
answered back. A spear, and a mighty 
cast, transfixed the Teslin woman as 
she hovered above the child. A spent 
arrow, diving between the logs, lodged 
in the missionary’s arm. The woman 
fell, silent and alive, across the child; 
but the man rent the battle with his 
terror. 

There was no stopping the rush. 
The middle distance was cumbered 
with bodies, but the rest surged on, 
breaking against and over the barricade 
like an ocean wave. Sturges Owen 
fled to the tent, while the men were 
swept from their feet buried beneath 
the human tide. Hay Stockard alone 
regained the surface, flinging the tribes- 
men aside like yelping curs. He had 
managed to seize an axe. A dark hand 
grasped the child by a naked foot, and 
drew it from beneath its mother. At 
arm’s length its puny body circled 
through the air, dashing to death 
against the logs. Stockard clove the 
man to the chin and fell to clearing 
space. The ring of savage faces closed 
in, raining upon him spear-thrusts and 
bone-barbed arrows. The sun shot up, 
and they swayed back and forth in the 
crimson shadows. Twice, with his axe 
blocked by too deep a blow, they 
rushed him; but each time he flung 


them clear. They fell underfoot and 
he trampled dead and dying, the way 
slippery with blood. And still the day 
brightened and the robins sang. Then 
they drew back from him in awe, and 
he leaned breathless upon his axe. 

** Blood of my soul!” cried Baptiste 
the Red. ‘‘ But thou art a man. Deny 
thy god, and thou shalt yet live.” 

Stockard swore his refusal, feebly but 
with grace. 

“Behold! A woman!” Sturges Owen 
had been brought before the half-breed. 
“Where now is thy god? and thy big 
words and bragging heart ?”’ 

‘‘Even in the last bitter moment 
has He forsaken me,” the missionary 
mumbled. 

Beyond ascratch on the arm, he was 
uninjured, but his eyes roved about him 
in an ecstasy of fear. The heroic 
figure of the blasphemer, bristling with 
wounds and arrows, leaning defiantly 
upon his axe, indifferent, indomitable, 
superb, caught his wavering vision. 
And he felt a great envy of the man 


who could go down serenely to the 


dark gates of death. Surely Christ, 
and not he, Sturges Owen, had been 
moulded in such manner... And why 
not he? He felt dimly the curse f 
ancestry, the feebleness of spirit which 
had come down to him out of the past, 
and he felt an anger at the creative 
force, symbolise it as he would, which 
had formed him, its servant, so weakly. 
For even a stronger man, this anger 
and the stress of circumstance were 
sufficient to breed apostacy, and for 
Sturges Owen it was inevitable. In 
the fear of man’s anger he would dare 
the wrath of God. He had been raised 
up to serve the Lord only that he might 
be cast down. He had been given 
faith without the strength of faith, he 
had been given spirit without the power 
of spirit. It was unjust. He would 
repay weakness with weakness, treason 
with treason. 

‘“‘ Where now is thy god?” the half- 
breed demanded. 
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‘“‘T do not know.” He stood straight 
and rigid, like a child repeating a 
catechism. 
“Hast thou then a god at all?” 
**T had.” 
** And now?” 
No.” 
There is no god.” 
“‘ There is no god.” 
No white man’s god.” 
No white man’s god.” 
‘“*‘ Nor ever was and never shall be.” 
Nor ever was and never shall be.” 
Hay Stockard swept the blood from 
his eyes and laughed. The missionary 
looked at him curiously, as in a dream. 
A feeling of infinite distance came over 
him, as though of a great remove. In 
that which had transpired, and which 
was to transpire, he had no part. He 
was a spectator—at a distance, yes, at 
a distance. The words of Baptiste 
came to him faintly. 
“Very good. See that this man go 
free, and that no harm befal him. Let 


him depart in peace. Give him a canoe 
and food. Set his face toward the 
Russians that he may tell their priests 
of Baptiste the Red, in whose country 
there is no god.”’ 

They led him to the edge of the 
steep, where they paused to witness the 
final tragedy. The half-breed turned 
to Hay Stockard. 

‘** There is no god,” he prompted. 

The man laughed in reply. One of 
the young men poised a war-spear for 
the cast. 

“ Hast thou a god ?” 

‘* Aye, the god of my fathers.” 

He shifted the axe for a better grip. 
Baptiste the Red gave the sign, and 
the spear hurtled full against his breast. 
Sturges Owen saw the ivory head stand 
out beyond his back, saw the man sway, 
laughing, and snap the shaft short as 
he fell upon it. Then he went down 


to the river that he might carry to the 
Russians the message of Baptiste the 
Red, in whose country there was no god. 
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CHAPTER XV 


IN WHICH FORTUNE BECOMES CARELESS AND PRODIGAL 


Maurice in Bleiberg, there 
happened various things of 
moment. 

At midnight the chancellor left the 
palace, after having witnessed from a 
window the meeting of the cuirassiers 
and the students, and sought his bed, 
but his sleep was burdened with trou- 
bled dreams. The clouds, lowering 
over his administration, thickened and 
darkened. How many times had he 
contemplated resigning his office, only to 
put aside the thought and toil on? To 
be defeated in the end was to be ex- 
pected, but still there was ever that 
star of hope, a possible turn in affairs 
which would carry him on to victory. 
Victory is all the sweeter when it 
seems impossible. Prince Frederick 
had disappeared, no one knew where, 
and the peasant girl theory could no 
longer be harboured, and the wedding 
was but three days hence. The Eng- 
lishman had not stepped above the 
horizon, and the telegrams to the four 
ends of the world returned unanswered. 
Thus, the chancellor stood alone; the 
two main props were gone from under. 
And as he tossed on his pillows he 
pondered over the apparent reticence 
and indifference of the archbishop. 

All was still in the vicinity of the 
palaces. Sentinels paced noiselessly 
within the enclosures. In the royal 
bedchamber the king was _ resting 
quietly ; and near by, on a lounge, the 
state physician dozed. The captain of 
the household troop of cuirassiers 
nodded in the anteroom. 


QO N the night prior to the arrival of 


Only the archbishop remained awake. 
He sat in his chamber and wrote. 
Now and then he would moisten his 
lips with watered wine. Sometimes 
he held the pen in mid air, and peered 
into the shapeless shadows cast by the 
tapers, his broad forehead shining and 
deep furrows between his eyes. On, 
on he wrote. Perhaps the archbishop 
was composing additional pages to his 
memoirs, for occasionally his thin lips 
relaxed into an impenetrable smile. 

But there was little quiet in the 
lower town, especially in the locality of 
the university. Old Stuler’s was filled 
with smoke, students, and tumult. IIl- 
feeling ran high. There were many 
damaged heads, for the cuirassiers had 
not been niggard with their sabres. 

A student walked back and forth on 
the stage, waving wildly with his hands 
to command attention. It was some 
time before he succeeded. 

“Fellow students, brothers of free- 
dom, and comrades,” he began. “ All 
this must come to an end, and that at 
once. Our personal liberty is endan- 
gered. Our rights are being trodden 
under foot. Our ancient privileges are 
being laughed at. It must end.” This 
declaration was greeted by shouts, 
sundry clattering of pewter lids and 
noisy rapping of earthenware on the 
tables. ‘“‘Have we no rights as 
students? Must we give way to a 
handful of beggarly mercenaries ? Must 
we submit to the outlawing of our 
customs and observances? What! 
We must not parade because the king 
does not like to be disturbed? And 
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who are the cuirassiers?” Nobody 
answered. Nobody was expected to 
answer. ‘They are Frenchmen of 
hated memory—Swiss, Prussians, with 
Austrian officers. Are we or are we 
not an independent state? If inde- 
pendent, shall we stand by and see 
our personal liberties restricted? No! 
I say no! Let us petition to oust 
these vampires, who not only rob us of 
our innocent amusements, but who are 
fed of our taxes. What right has 
Austria to dictate our politics ? What 
right had she to disavow the blood and 
give us these Osians? O, my brothers, 
where are the days of Albrecht III. of 
glorious memory? He acknowledged 
our rights. He was our lawful sove- 
reign. He understood and loved us.” 
This burst of sentiment was slightly 
exaggerative, if the history of that 
monarch is to be relied on; but the 
audience was mightily pleased with 
this recollection, It served to add to 


their distemper and wrath against the 
Osian puppet. 


‘And where are our 
own soldiers, the soldiers of the king- 
dom? Mouldering away in the bar- 
racks, unnoticed and forgotten. For 
the first time in the history of the 
country foreigners patrol the palaces. 
Our soldiers are nobodies. They hold 
no office at court save that of marshal, 
and his voice is naught. Yet the brunt 
of the soldier’s life falls on them. They 
watch at the frontiers, tireless and 
vigilant, while the mercenaries riot and 
play. Brothers, the time has come for 
us toact. The army is with us, and 
so are the citizens. Let ours be the 
glory of touching the match. We are 
brave and competent. We are drilled. 
We lack not courage. Let us secretly 
arm and watch for the opportunity to 
strike a blow for our rights. Con- 
fusion to the Osians, and may the 
duchess soon come into her own!” 

He jumped from the stage, and 
another took his place; the haranguing 
went on. The orators were serious 
and earnest; they believed themselves 


to be patriots, pure and simple, when 
in truth they were experiencing the 
same spirit of revolt as the boy whose 
mother had punished him for making 
an unnecessary noise or stealing into 
the pantry. 

While the excitement was at its 
height, a man, somewhat older than 
the majority of the students, entered 
the bar-room from the street, and 
lounged heavily against the railing. 
His clothes were soiled and wrinkled, 
blue circles shadowed his eyes, which 
were of dull jet, the corners of his 
mouth dropped melancholily, and his 
oily face, covered with red stubble, 
gave evidences of a prolonged de- 
bauch. 

‘Wine, Stuler, wine!” he cailed, 
laying down a coin, which gleamed 
dimly yellow in the opalescent light. 
“And none of your devilish vinegars 
and scums.”’ 

Stuler pounced on the coin, and 
rubbed it between his palms. ‘‘ Gold, 
Johann, gold?” 

** Aye, gold ; and the last of a pocket- 
ful, curse it! What’s this noise 
about ?”” with a gesture toward the 
hall. 

‘““The boys were in the Platz and 
had a brush with those damned cuiras- 
siers. They'll play a harder game 
yet.” Stuler always took sides with 
the students, on business principles: 
they constituted his purse. “ To- 
kayer ?” 

‘*No; champagne. Ay, these damned 
cuirassiers shall play a hard game ere 
the week is done, or my name is not 
Johann Kopf. They kicked me out of 
the palace ground yesterday; me, me, 
me !”’ hammering the oak with his fist. 

“Who?” 

** Von Mitter, the English-bred dog ! 
I’ll kill him one of these days. Is it 
play to-night, or are they serious?” 
nodding again toward the hall. 

‘* Go in,” said Stuler, ‘‘and look at 
some of those heads ; a look will answer 
to the purpose.” 
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Johann followed this advice. The 
picture he saw was one which agreed 
with the idea which had come into his 
mind. He returned to the bar-room 
and drank his wine thirstily, re-filled 
the glass and emptied it. Stuler shook 
his head. Johann was in a bad way 


when he gulped wine instead of sip- 
Yet it was always so after a 


ping it. 
carouse. 

“Where have you been keeping 
yourself the past week?” he asked. 
If the students were his purse, Johann 
was his budget of news. 

“You ask that?” surlily. “You 
knew I had money; you knew that I 
was off somewhere spending it—God 
knows where, I don’t. Another bottle 
of wine; there’s enough left from the 
gold to pay for it.” 

Stuler complied. Johann’s thirst 
seemed in no way assuaged; but soon 
the sullen expression, the aftermath 
of his spree, was replaced by one of 
reckless jollity. His eyes began to 
sparkle. 

“A great game, Stuler; they’re 
playing a great game, and you and I 
will be in at the reaping. The town is 
quiet, you say? The troops have 
ceased murmuring, eh? A lull that 
comes before the storm. And when 
it breaks—and break it will—gay times 
for you and me. Theré will be sack- 
ing. I have the list of those who lean 
toward the Osians. There will be loot, 
old war dog.” 

Stuler smiled indulgently; Johann 
was beginning to feel the wine. Perhaps 
he was to learn something. ‘“ Yes, 
‘twill be a glorious day.” 

“A week hence, and the king goes 
forth a bankrupt.” 

“ If he lives,” judiciously. 

** Dead or alive, it matters not which; 
he goes.” 

“And the wedding? What is it I 
hear about Prince Frederick and the 
peasant girl?” 

Johann laughed. 
wedding.” 


‘* There will be no 
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“ And the princess ?” 

“A pretty morsel, a tit-bit for the 
king that is to be.” 

“The king that—eh, Johann, are 
you getting drunk so soon,” Stuler 
exclaimed. ‘I know of no king—” 

Johann reached over and caught the 
innkeeper’s wrist. The grasp was no 
gentle one. “ Listen, that was a slip 
of the tongue. Repeat it, and that for 
your life! Do you understand, my 
friend ?” 

“Gott in—” 

‘* Do you understand ?”’ fiercely. 

“Yes, yes!” Stuler wiped his face 
with his apron. 

“Good, if you understand. It was 
naught but a slip of the tongue,” non- 
chalantly. ‘Ina little week, my friend, 
your till will have no vulgar silver in 
it; gold, yellow gold.” 

‘* And the duchess?” with hesitance. 
The budget of news to-night was not 
of the usual kind. 

Johann did not answer, save by a 
shrug. 

The perturbation of the old man 
was so manifestly beyond control that 
he could not trust his legs. He dropped 
on the stool, giving his grizzled head a 
negative shake. ‘‘I would that you 
had made no slip of the tongue, 
Johann,” he murmured. ‘“ Gott, what 
is going on? The princess was not to 
wed, to be sure, but the duchess passed 
—a king besides—’”’ 

‘* Silence!” enjoined Johann, “‘ Stuler, 
Iam about to venture on a daring en- 
terprise, which, if successful, will mean 
plenty of gold. Come with me into 
your private office, where we will 
not be interrupted nor overheard.” 
He vaulted the bar. Stuler looked 
undecided. ‘‘Come!” commande: 
Johann. With another shake of his 
head Stuler took down the tallow dip. 
unlocked the door and bade Johann 
pass in. He caught up another bottle 
and glass and followed. Without a 
word he filled the glass and set it down 
before Johann, who raised it and 
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drank, his beady eyes flashing over the 
rim of the glass and compelling the 
innkeeper to withdraw his gaze. 

** Well?” said Stuler uneasily. 

“IT need you.” Johann finished his 
glass with moderate slowness. ‘‘ Your 
storehouse on the lake is empty ?” 

“ Yes, but— 

“T shall want it. Two nights from 
this, in case madame the duchess does 
not conquer the Englishman, I shall 
want four fellows who will ask no 
questions, but who will follow my 
instructions to the letter. It is an 
abduction.” 

**A nasty business,” was Stuler’s 
comment. ‘“ You have women to 
thank for your present occupation, 
Johann.” 

“ Stuler, you are a fool. 
woman ; it is a crown.” 

‘* Eh?” Stuler’s eyes bulged. 

“A crown. The duchess may 
remain a duchess. Who is master in 
Bleiberg to-day ? At whose word the 
army moves or stands? At whose 
word the Osians fall or reign? On 
whom does the duchess rely? Who is 
king in deed if not in fact? Who will 
find means to liquidate the kingdom’s 
indebtedness, whoever may be the 
creditor? Pah!~* the princess will 
marry, byt the groom will not be 
Prince Frederick. The man she will 
marry will be the husband of a queen, 
and he will be a king behind a woman’s 
skirts. It is what the French call a 
coup d’etat. She will be glad to marry ; 
there is an alternative. She wiil sub- 
mit, if only that her father may die in 
peace.” 

‘“‘ And this king ?” in a whisper. 

‘You are old, Stuler ; you remember 
many things of the past. Do you 
recollect a prince of a noble Austrian 
house by the name of Walmoden, once 
an aide to the emperor, who was 
cashiered from the army and exiled 
for corresponding with France ?”’ 

Stuler’s hand shook as he brushed 
his forehead. ‘‘ Yes, I recollect. He 


It is not a 


fought against the Prussians in the 
Franco-Prussian war, then disappeared, 
to be heard of again as living in a South 
American republic. But what has he 
to do with all this? Ah, Johann, this 
deep water.” 

‘* For those who have not learned to 
swim. You will aid me? A thousand 
crowns—two hundred pieces of gold 
like that which has just passed from my 
pocket into yours. It is politics.” 

“ But the sacking of the town?” 

““A jest. If madame the duchess 
conquers the Englishman the king that 
is to be will pay her. Then if she 
wages war Austria can say nothing for 
defending ourselves.” 

“And Walmoden?” Stuler struck 
his forehead with his fist as if to pound 
it into a state of lucidity. ‘‘ Where is 
he? It is a stone wall; I can see 
nothing.” 

** Beauvais.” 

“ Beauvais!’ Stuler half rose from 
his chair, but sank again. 

“Exactly. This play, for some 
reason unexplained, is the price of his 
re-establishment into the graces of the 
noble Hapsburgs. Between us, I think 
the prince is playing a game for him- 
self. But who shall blame him?” 

** The devil! I thought Austria was 
very favourable to the Osian house.” 

“Favourable or not, itis nothing tous.” 

** Well, well, it’s a thousand crowns,”’ 
philosophically. 

““That’s the sentiment,” laughed 
Johann. “It is not high treason, it is 
not lese majeste, it is not a crime; it is 
a thousand crowns. Votre sante, as the 
damned French say!” swallowing the 
remainder of the wine. “ And then, it 
is purely patriotic in us,” with a deceit- 
ful smile. 

“‘The storehouse is yours, and the 
men. Now tell me how it ’tis to be 
played.” 

“* Where does her royal highness go 
each Thursday evening, accompanied 
by her eternal cuirassiers, Von Mitter 
and Scharfenstein ?” 
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“Where, but to see her old nurse 
Elizabeth ? But four men will not be 
enough. Von Mitter and Scharfen- 
stein—” 

“Will as usual remain at the car- 
riage. But what’s to prevent several 
men from gaining entrance by the 
rear ?>—of carrying off her highness that 
way, passing through the alley and 
making off, to be a mile away before 
the cuirassiers even dream of the 
attempt?” 

** After all, I’d rather the duchess.” 

“We cannot all be kings and 
queens.” Johann got up and slapped 
Stuler familiarly on the _ shoulder. 
“Forget not the gold, the yellow gold ; 
little heaps of it to finger, to count, and 
to spend.” 

Stuler’s eyes gleamed phosphores- 
cently. There was the strain of the 
ancient marauder in his veins; gold 
easily gotten. He opened the door and 
Johann passed out, swaying. The wine 
was taking hold of him. He turned 
into the hall, while Stuler busied with 
thespigots. Someone discovered the spy, 
and called him by name; it was caught 
up by others, and there were numerous 
calls for a speech. As a _ socialist 
Johann was well known about the lower 
town. Besides, five years gone he him- 
self had been a student and a brother 
of freedom. He had fought a dozen 
successful duels, and finally had been 
expelled from the university for beating 
a professor who had objected to his 
conduct in the presence of ladies. 
Other ill reports added to his popularity. 
To be popular in this whimsical world 
of ours, one has either to be very good 
or very bad. Johann was not unwilling 
tospeak. Stuler had given him the cue— 
the cuirassiers. His advice was secretly 
to arm and hold in readiness. As this 
was the substance of the other speeches, 
Johann received his meed of applause. 

‘“* And let us not forget the bulldog; 
let us kill him, too,” cried one of the 
auditors; ‘‘the prodigal bulldog, who 
has lived on our fatted calves.” 


This was unanimously adopted. The 
bulldog was not understood ; and he 
smacked of the English. Then, too, 
the bulldog roamed too freely in the 
royal enclosures; and, till late years, 
trespassers fared badly. The students 
considered that their privileges extended 
everywhere; the dog, not being wholly 
conversant with these privileges, took 
that side which in law is called the 
benefit of the doubt. 

After his speech, Johann retired to 
the bar-room. What he desired most 
of all was a replenished purse. Popular 
he was; but the students knew his 
failings, among which stood prominently 
that of forgetful borrower. They would 
buy him drinks, clothes and food if 
need be, but they would not lend him 
a stiver. And he could not borrow 
from Stuler, whose law was only to 
trust. Johann gambled; and wine 
always brought back the mad fever for 
play. The night before he had lost 
rather heavily, and he wanted to recover 
his losses. Rouge et noir had pinched 
him; he would be revenged on the 
roulette. All day long combinations 
and numbers danced before his eyes. 
He had devised several plans by which 
to raise money, but these had fallen 
through. Suddenly he smiled, and 
beckoned to Stuler. 

** Stuler, how much will you advance 
me‘” he asked, “‘on a shot-gun worth 
one hundred crowns?” 

Stuler did pawnbroking on a small 
scale. ‘‘A shot-gun worth one hundred 
crowns ? Ten.” 

Johann made a negative gesture. 
“Fifty or none. You can sell it for 
seventy-five in the morning. So could 
I, only I want the money to-night.” 

“If you want wine—” began Stuler. 

‘“‘T want money.” 

Stuler scratched his nose. “ Bring 
the gun to me; if it is worth what you 
say, I'll see what I can do.” 

‘In an hour,” and Johann went out. 
A cold, thin rain was falling, and a dash 
of it in the face had a cooling effect. 
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Somehow the exhilaration of the wine 
was gone, and his mood took a sullen 
turn. Money! He was ever in need of 
money. He cursed his ill luck. He 
cursed the cause of it—drink. But for 
drink he would not have been plain 
Johann Kopf, brawler, outcast, spy, 
disowned by his family and all save 
those who could use him. He remained 
standing in the doorway, brooding. At 
last he drew his collar about his throat 
and struck off, a black shadow in a 
bank of grey. When he reached that 
part of the street opposite the Grand 
Hotel, he stopped and sought shelter 
under an awning. The night patrol 
came clattering down the street. It 
passed quickly, and soon all was still 
again. Johann stepped out and peered 
up and down. The street was deserted. 
All the hotel windows were in gloom, 
and but a feeble light beamed from the 
office windows. Wouid it be robbery ? 
He had not yet stooped to that. But 
he could hear the ivory ball clatter as 
it fell into the lucky numbers. He 


had a premonition (all gamblers have 
it) that he would win if he stuck to a 


single combination. He would redeem 
the gun, replace it, and no one would be 
any the wiser. If his numbers failed 
him No matter. He deter- 
mined to,pass the Rubicon. He crossed 
the street and disappeared into the 
cavernous alley, shortly to loom up 
in the deserted courtyard of the 
hotel. He counted the windows on 
the first floor and stopped at the 
fourth. That was the window he 
must enter. Noiselessly he crept along 
the walls, stopping now and then to 
listen. There was no sound except 
the monotonous dripping of the rain, 
which was growing thinner and colder. 
Presently he came across the ladder he 
was seeking. He raised it to the re- 
quired height, and once more placed his 
hand to his ear. Silence. He mounted 
the rounds to the window, which he 
found unfastened. In another moment 
he was in the room. Not an object 


could he see, so deep was the dark- 
ness. If he moved without light he 
was likely to stumble, and heyday to 
his 50 crowns, not to say his liberty 
for many days tocome. He carefully 
drew the blinds and struck a match. 
The first object which met his gaze 
was a fallen candle. This he lit, and- 
when the glare of the flame softened all 
the corners of the room stood out. But 
nowhere was there any sign of a gun. 
He gave vent to a half-muttered curse. 
Someone had pilfered the gun or the 
proprietor was keeping it till the 
Englishman returned from the duchy. 
But he remembered that there were 
two guns, one of which the English- 
man did not use in the hunting ex- 
peditions. So he began a thorough 
search. It meant 50 crowns, green 
baize and the whims of fortune. Cau- 
tiously he moved between the fallen 
chairs. He looked behind the bed, 
under the dresser, but without success. 
His hand closed savagely around the 
candle, and he swore inaudibly. He 
threw back the bed coverings; not 
that he expected to find anything, but 
because he could vent his rage on these 
silent, noiseless things. When he 
lifted the mattress it was then he took 
a deep breath and smiled. What he 
saw was a gun case. He drew it 
from under. It was heavy; his 50 
crowns were inside. Next he picked 
up a candlestick and stuffed the candle 
into it, and laid a quilt against the 
threshold of the door so that no light 
would pierce the corridor. 

“This is the gun the Englishman 
did not use in the hunting expedi- 
tions,” he thought. “If it is out of 
repair, as he said it was, my 50 crowns 
are not so many pfennige. The devil! 
it must be a valuable piece of gun- 
smithing, to hide it under bedclothes. 
Let me see if my crowns are for the 
picking.”’ 

He investigated forthwith. The 
hammers and the triggers worked 
smoothly. He unlocked the breech 
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and held the nozzies towards the 
candle light—and again cursed. The 
barrels were clogged up. Notwith- 
standing, he plucked forth the ramrod 
and forced it into one of the tubes. 
There was a slight resistance and 
something fluttered to the floor and 
rolled about. The second tube was 
treated likewise, with the same result. 
Johann laughed silently. The 50 
crowns were tangible; he could hear 
them jingling in his pocket, and a 
pretty music they made. He returned 
the leather case to its original place 
and devoted his attention to the 
cylinder-shaped papers on the floor. 

, For a quarter of an hour 
Johann remained seated on the floor, 
in the wavering candle light, forgetful 
of all save the delicate tracings of 
steel engraving, the red and green inks, 
the great golden seal, the signatures, 


the immensity of the ciphers which 
trailed halfway across each crackling 
parchment. 


He counted 16 of them in 
all. Four millions of crowns. 

He was rich, rich beyond all his wildest 
dreams. He rose. He restored the 
gun to its case. Fifty crowns? . No, 
no! A hundred thousand, not a crown 
less; a hundred thousand! All 
thoughts of the green baize and the 
rattle of the roulette ball passed away. 
There was no need to seek fortune; 
she had come to him of her own free 
will. Wine, Gertrude of the opera, 
Paris and a life of ease; all these were 
his. A hundred thousand crowns, a 
hundred thousand florins, two hundred 
thousand francs, two hundred thou- 
sand marks! He computed in all 
monetary denominations; in all coun- 
tries it was wealth. Something rose 
and swelled in his throat, and he 
choked hysterically. A voice whis- 
pered: ‘* No, not a hundred thousand ; 
four millions!” But reason, though 
it tottered, regained its balance, and 
he saw the utter futility of attempting 
to dispose of the orders on the govern- 
ment independently. His hands 


trembled ; he could scarcely hold this 
vast treasure. Twice, in his haste to 
pocket the certificates, they slipped 
from his grasp and scattered. How 
those six syllables frolicked in his 
mind! A hundred thousand crowns! 
He extinguished the candle and laid 
it on the floor, put the quilt on the 
bed, then climbed through the 
window, which he closed without 
mishap. He descended ‘the ladder. 
As he reached the bottom round 
his heart gave a great leap. From 
the alley came the sound of ap- 
proaching steps. Nearer and nearer 
they came; a shadow entered the 
courtyard and made straight for the 
door, which was but a few feet 
from the reclining ladder. The kitchen 
door opened and the burst of light 
revealed a belated serving-maid. A 
moment passed, and all became dark 
again. But Johann felt a strange 
weakness in his knees and a peculiar 
thrill at the roots of his hair. He 
dared not move for three or four 
minutes. But he waited in vain for 
other steps. He cursed the serving- 
maid for the fright, disposed of the 
ladder and sought the street. He 
directed his step toward Stuler’s. 

“The pig of an Englishman was 
deeper than I thought. In the gun 
barrels, the gun barrels! If I had not 
wanted to play they would have been 
there yet! A ‘hundred thousand 
crowns!” 

It had ceased to rain, and a frost was 
congealing the moisture under foot. 
On the way back to Stuler’s Johann 
slipped and fell several times; but he 
was impervious to pain, bruises were 
nothing. Hewasrich! He laughed; 
and from time to time thrust his hand 
into his vest to convince himself that 
he was not dreaming. To whom should 
he sell? To the Osians? To the 
duchess? To the king that was to be? 
Who would pay the quickest the hun- 
dred thousand crowns? He knew. 
Ay, two hundred thousand would not 
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be too much. The Englishman would 
send for the certificates, but his agent 
would not find them. The abduction ? 
He would carry it through as he had 
promised. It was five thousand crowns 
in addition to his hundred thousand. 
He was rich! He shook his hand 


toward the inken sky, toward the palace, 
toward all that 


signified the past. 
oe A hundred thousand 
crowns ! 

XVI 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
PALACE AND AFTER 

Maurice, as he laboured before his 
mirror, wondered why in the world it 
took him so long to dress. An hour 
had passed since he began his evening 
toilet; yet here he was, still tinkering, 
so to speak, over the last of a dozen 
cravats. The eleven others lay strewn 
about, hopelessly crumpled and mute 
witnesses of angry fingers and impas- 
sioned mutterings. Usually he could 
slip into evening dress in less than 
thirty minutes. Something was wrong. 
But perhaps this occasion was not 
usual. First, the hems of his trousers 
were insurgent; they persisted in hitch- 
ing on the tops of his button shoes. 
Laces were substituted. Then came a 
desultory period, during which gold 
buttons wére exchanged for pearl and 
pearl for gold, and two-button shirts 
for three-button. For Maurice was 
something of a dandy. He could not 
imagine what was the matter with his 
neck, all the collars seemed so small. 
For once his mishaps did not appeal to 
hishumour. The ascent from his shoes 
to his collar was as tortuous as that of 
the Alpine Jungfrau. Ah, madame, 
you may smile as much as you please, 
but it is a terrible thing for a man to 
dress and at the same time think kindly 
of one’s fellow beings. You set aside 
three hours for your toilet, and devote 
two hours to the little curl which 
droops over the tip of your dainty ear ; 
but with man who has no curl, who 


knows nothing of the practice of smiles 
and side glances, the studied careless- 
ness of a pose, it is a dismal, serious 
business up to the last moment. 

With a final glance into the mirror, 
and convinced that if he touched him- 
self it would be only to disarrange the 
perfection which he had striven so hard 
to attain, Maurice went downstairs. 
He had still an hour to while away 
before presenting himself at the arch- 
bishop’s palace. So he roamed about 
the verandahs, twirled his cane and 
smoked like a captain who expects to 
see his men in active engagement the 
very next moment. This, together 
with the bad hour in his room, was an 
indication that his nerves were finely 
strung. He was nervous, not because 
he was to see strange faces, not because 
his interest in the kingdom's affairs 
was both comic and tragic, nor because 
he was to present himself at the arch- 
bishop’s in a peculiar capacity, that of 
a prisoner on parole. Nay, it was due to 
none of these. His pulse did not stir at 
the prospect of meeting the true king. 
Diplomatic functions were every-day 
events with him. He had passed several 
years of his life in ‘the vicinity of 
emperors, kings, viceroys, and presi- 
dents, and their greatness had long 
ceased to interest or even to amuse him. 
He was conscious only of an agitation 
which had already passed through the 
process of analysis. He loved, he loved 
the impossible and the unattainable, 
and it was the exhilaration of this 
thought which agitated him. He never 
would be the same again—he would be 
better. Neither did he regret this love. 
Even now he could see himself back in 
his rooms in Vienna, smoking before 
the fire, and building houses that tum- 
bled down. It was worth while, if only 
to have something to dream about. He 
did not regret the love, he régretted its 
uselessness. How could he serve her ? 
What could he do against ali these un- 
seen forces which were crumbling her 
father’s throne? So she remembered 
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what he had said to her in the arch- 
bishop’s garden. He looked at his 
watch. It was nine. 

“‘ Let us be off,” he said. He started 
for the Platz. ‘‘ How uncertain life is. 
It seems that I did not come to Bleiberg 
carelessly in the way of amusement, but 
to work out a part of my destiny.” He 
arrested his steps at the fountain and 
listened to the low musical plash of the 
water, each drop of which fell with the 
light of a dazzling jewel. _ The cold 
stars shone from above. They were 
not further away thanshe. . . . A 
princess, a lonely and forlorn princess, 
hemmed in by the fabric of royal laws ; 
a princess, yet possessing less liberty 
than the meanest of her peasants. 
Nothing belonged to her, not even her 
heart, which was merchandise, a com- 
modity of exchange, turned over to the 
highest bidder. ‘‘ Royalty,’’ he mused, 


“is a political slave-dealer; the slaves 
are those who wear the crowns.” 

Once inside the palace he became a 
man of the world, polished, nonchalant, 


handsome, and mildly curious. Imme- 
diately after the usher announced his 
name, he crossed the chamber and pre- 
sented his respects to the prelate, who, 
he reasoned and not unwisely, expected 
him. The friendly greeting of the arch- 
bishop carried out this reasoning. 

“IT am delighted to see you, mon- 
sieur,”’ he said, showing his remarkably 
well preserved teeth in the smile that 
followed his words. ‘A service to her 
royal highness is a service to me. 
Amuse yourself; you will find some 
fine paintings in the west gallery.” 

‘“T trust her royal highness is none 
the worse for the fright,” Maurice 
replied. He also remarked (mentally) 
that he did not see her highness any- 
where. Several introductions _ fol- 
lowed; and he found himself chatting 
easily with the British minister. 

“Carewe?” the Englishman re- 
peated, thoughtfully. ‘‘Are you not 
Maurice Carewe of the American lega- 
tion in Vienna ?” 


“* Yes.” 

** May I ask you a few questions ? ” 

“A thousand.” 

“A fellow countryman of mine has 
mysteriously disappeared. He left 
Vienna for Bleiberg, saying that if 
nothing was heard of him within a 
week’s time, to make inquiries about 
him. This request was left with the 
British ambassador, who has just 
written me, adding that a personal 
friend of the gentleman in question was 
in Bleiberg, and that this friend was 
Maurice Carewe, attaché to the 
American legation. Are you acquainted 
with Lord Fitzgerald, son of my late 
predecessor ? ” 

“IT am indeed. I saw him in 
Vienna,” said Maurice; “but he said 
nothing to me about. coming here,” 
which was true enough. “Is there 


_any cause for apprehension ? ”’ 


‘“‘Only his request to be looked up 
within a certain time. Thetruth is, he 
was to have come here ona peculiar 
errand,” with lowered voice. “ Are 
you acquainted with what is called 
Fitzgerald’s folly ?’” 

“Yes, few haven’t heard of it.” 
Maurice could never understand why 
he resisted the impulse to tell the 
whole affair. A dozen words to the 
man at his side, and the catastrophies, 
even embryonic, would be averted. 
“You must tell me who most of these 
people are,” he said, in order to get 
around a disagreeable subject. ‘I am 
a total stranger.” 

“With pleasure. That tall, angular 
old man in the long, gray frock with 
decorations is Marshal Kampf. You 
must meet him; he is the wittiest man 
in Bleiberg. The gentleman with the 
red beard is Mollendorf of the police. 
And beside him—yes, the little man 
with glasses and a loose cravat—is 
Count von Wallenstein, the minister of 
finance. That is the chancellor talking 
to the archbishop. Ah, Mr. Carewe, 
these receptions are fine comedies. 
The marshal, the count, and Mollendorf 
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represent what is called the Auersperg 
faction under the rose. It isa continual 
battle of eyesand tongues. One smiles 
at his enemy, knows him to be an 
enemy, yet dares not touch him. Con- 
fidentially, this play has never had the 
like. To convict his enemies of treason 
has been for ten years the labour of the 
chancellor; yet, though he knows them 
to be in correspondence with the 
duchess, he can find nothing on the 
strength of which to accuse openly. It 
is a conspiracy which has no papers. 
One cannot take out a man’s brains 
and say, ‘Here is proof!’ They talk, 
they walk cn thin ice; but so fine is 
their craft that no incautious word 
ever falls, nor does anyone go through 
the ice. I have watched the play for 
ten years. I should not speak to you 
about it, only it is one of those things 
which is known to all here. Those 
gentlemen talking to the chancellor’s 
wife are the ministers from Austria, 
Prussia, France, and Servia. You will 
not find it as lively here as it is in 
Vienna. We meet merely to watch 
each other,” with a _ short laugh. 
‘‘Good. The marshal is approaching.” 

They waited. 

** Marshal,” said the minister, ‘‘ this 
is Monsieur Carewe, who rescued her 
highness’ dog from the students.” 

“Ah!’*replied the marshal, grimly. 
“Do not expect me to thank you, 
monsieur; only day before yesterday 
the dog snapped at my legs. I am 
living out of pure spite, to see that dog 
die before Ido. Peace to his ashes— 
the sooner the better.” 

The minister turned to Maurice and 
laughed. 

“Eh?” said the marshal, 

“‘T prophesied that you would speak 
disparagingly of the dog.” 

‘* What a reputation!” cried the old 
soldier. “I daresay that you have been 
telling Monsieur Carewe that I am a 
wit. Monsieur, never attempt to be 
witty; they will put you down for a 
wit and laugh at anything you say, 


even when you put yourself out to 
speak the truth. If I possess any wit 
it is like young grapes—sour. You are 
connected in Vienna ? ” 

“ With the American legation.” 

“Happy is the country,” said the 
marshal, ‘‘ which is so far away that 
Europe can find no excuse to meddle 
with it.”’ 

“And even then Europe would not 
dare,” Maurice replied, with imperti- 
nence aforethought. 

‘* That is not a diplomatic speech.” 

“Tt is true.” 

‘**T like your frankness.” 

‘** Let that go toward making amends 
for saving the dog.” 

‘Are all American diplomats so 
frank ?” inquired the marshal, with an 
air of feigned wonder. 

‘*Indeed, no,’ answered Maurice. 
** Just at present I am not in a diplo- 
matic capacity; I need not look 
askance at truth. And there is no 
reason why we should not always be 
truthful.” 

“You are wrong. It’s truth’s infre- 
quency which makes her so charming 
and refreshing. However, I thank you 
for your services to her highness; your 
services to her dog I shall try to 
forget.” And with this the marshal 
moved away, shaking his head as if he 
had inadvertently stumbled on an intri- 
cate problem. 

Not long after Maurice was left to 
his own devices. He viewed the scene, 
silentlyandcuriously. Conversation was 
carried on in low tones, and laughter was 
infrequent and subdued. The women 
dressed without ostentation. Most of 
the men were old and bald, and only the 
wives of the French and British minis- 
ters were pretty or young. How 
different from Vienna, where youth 
and beauty abound! There was no 
music, no long tables of refreshments, 
no sparkling wines, no smoking-room, 
good stories, and better fellowship. 
There was an absence of the flash of 
jewels and colour which made court 
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life desirable. There seemed to be 
hanging in the air some _ invisible 
power, the forecast of a tragedy, the 
beginning of an unknown end. And 
vet the prelate smiled on enemies and 
friends alike. And as Maurice 
observed that smile, he grew perplexed. 
It was a smile which he had often 
seen on the faces of men who, about 
to die, felt the grim satisfaction of 
having an enemy for company. The 
king lay on his death-bed; in all 
probabilities, the throne tottered; yet 
the archbishop smiled. The princess 
did not know that her father was dying ; 
this was a secret which had not yet 
been divulged to her. And this was the 
only society she knew. Small wonder 
that she was sad and lonely. To be 
young, and to find one’s self surrounded 
by the relics of youth; what an exist- 
ence ! She had never known the 
beauty of a glittering ballroom, felt the 
music of a waltz mingle with the quick 
throbs of the heart, the pleasure of be- 
stowing pleasure. She had never read 


the mute yet intelligent admiration in 


And what young 


a young man’s eyes. 
honest 


woman does not yearn for the 
adoration of the opposite sex? Poor, 
lonely princess indeed! For, loving 
the world as he himself did, he under- 
stood what was slipping past her. 
Every moment the roots of love were 
sinking deeper into his heart and 
twining firmly about, as 2 vine to a 
trellis. 

Is there a mental telegraphy, an in- 
definable substance which is aifected 
by the close proximity of a presence, 
which, while we do not see, we feel ? 
Perhaps. At any rate, Maurice suddenly 
became aware of that peculiar yet 
now familiar agitation of his nerves. 
Instinctively he turned his head. In 
the doorway which separated the 
chamber from the conservatory stood 
her royal highness. She was dressed 
entirely in black, which accentuated 
the whiteness—the Carrara marble 
whiteness—of her exquisite skin. In 


the dark, shining coils swept back 
from her brow lay the subtile snare of 
a red rose. There was no other 
colour except on the full lips. She saw 
Maurice, but she was so far away that 
the faint reflection of the rose on her 
cheeks was gone ere he reached her side. 

‘I was afraid,” she said, lowering 
her eyes as she uttered the fib, “ that 
you might not come after all.” 

“It would not have been possible 
for me to stay away,” he replied, his 
eyes ardent. The princess looked 
away. ‘‘And may I ask after the 
health of the dog ?” 

“Thanks to you, 
getting along finely. Poor dog; he 
will always limp. What is it which 
makes men inflict ingery on dumb 
creatures ?’ 

“It is the beast which is envious of 
the brute.” 

“And your hand?” with a 
sympathetic and inquiring. 

“My hand ?” 

“Yes; did you not injure it ? 

“O!” He laughed and held out 
two gloved hands for her inspection. 
“That was only a scratch. In fact, I 
do not remember which hand it was.” 

“ You are very modest. I should have 
made much of it.’ 

He could not translate this; so he 
said: ‘‘ There was nothing injured but 
my hat. I seem unfortunate in that 
direction.’ 

She smiled, recalling the incident in 
the archbishop’s garden. 

‘“‘T shall keep the hat, however,” he 
said, ‘‘as a souvenir.” 

** Souvenirs, monsieur,’”’ she replied 
carelessly, ‘“‘are synonymous of old 
age. You and I ought not to have any 
souvenirs. Have you seen the picture 

gallery? No? Then I shall have the 

pleasure of showing it to you. Mon- 
seigneur is very proud of his gallery. 
He has a Leonardo, a Botticelli, a 
Murillo, and a Rembrandt. And they 
really show up better in artificial light, 
which softens the effect of time.” 


monsieur; he is 


glance 


” 
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Half an hour was passed in the gal- 
lery. It was very pleasant to listen to 
her voice as she described this and that 
painting, and the archbishop’s adven- 
tures in securing them. It did not 
seem possible to him that she was a 
princess, perhaps destined to become a 
queen, so free was she from the attri- 
butes of royalty, so natural and in- 
genuous. He caught each movement 
of her delicate head, each gesture of 
her hand, the countless inflections of 
her voice, the lights which burned or 
died away in the dark wine of her 
eyes. Poor devil! he mused, himself 
in mind; poor fool! He forgot the 
world, he forgot that he was a prisoner 
on parole, he forgot the strife between 
the kingdom and the duchy, he forgot 
everything but the wild impossible love 
which filled his senses. He forgot even 
Prince Frederick of Carnavia. In truth, 
the world was ‘“‘a sorry scheme of 
things.” It was grotesque with in- 
equalities. He had no right to love 
her; it was wrong-to give in to the 


impulses of the heart, the natural, 


human impulses. A man can beat 
down the stone wall of a fort, scale 
the impregnable heights of a citadel, 
master the earth and the seas, but he 
cannot surmount the invisible barriers 
which he himself erected in the past 
ages—thé¢ quality of birth. Ah! if 
only she had been a peasant, unlettered 
and unknown, and free to win! The 
tasks of Hercules were then but play 
to him! 

Next she led him through the aisles 
of potted plants in the conservatory. 
She was very learned. She explained 
the origin of each flower, its native 
soil, the time and manner of its 
transportation. Perhaps she was sur- 
prised at his lack of botanical know- 
ledge, he asked so many questions. 
3ut it was not the flowers ; it was ber 
voice that urged him to these interro- 
gations. 

They were on the point of re-enter- 
ing the reception chamber, when the 


jingle of a spur on the mosaic floor 
caused them to turn. Maurice could 
not control the start ; he had forgotten 
ail about Beauvais. The soldier wore 
the regulation full dress of the cuiras- 
siers, white trousers, tucked into patent 
leather half-boots, a grey jacket with 
gold lace and decorations, red sabre 
straps, and a grey pelisse hanging from 
the left shoulder. A splendid soldier, 
Maurice grudgingly admitted. What 
would the colonel say? The situation 
was humorous rather than otherwise, 
and Maurice smiled. 

“IT was looking for your highness,” 
said Beauvais, as he came up, ‘ to pay 
my respects. I am leaving.” His glance 
at Maurice was one of polite curiosity. 

“Col. Beauvais,”’ said the princess, 
coldly, ‘‘ Monsieur Carewe, of the 
American legation in Vienna.” 

She was not looking at the colonel, 
but Maurice was, and the colonel’s 
total lack of surprise astonished him. 
The gaze of the two men plunged into 
each other’s eyes, like flashes of 
lightning, but that was all. 

‘**T am charmed,” said the colonel, 
a half-ironical smile under his mous- 
tache. “ Your name is not unfamiliar 
to me.” 

*“No?”’ said Maurice, politely. 

“No. It was connected with an 
exploit. Was it not you who faced 
the students this afternoon and rescued 
her highness’ dog?” 

‘““Ah!” said Maurice, in a _ tone 
which implied that exploits were every- 
day events to him; “‘it was but a simple 
thing to do. The students were like 
so many sheep.” 

The princess elevated her brows ; 
she felt an undercurrent of something 
which she did not understand. Indeed, 
she did not like the manner in which 
the two men eyed each other. Her 
glance passed from the stalwart sol- 
dier to the slim, athletic form of the 
civilian. 

Conversation drifted aimlessly about. 
Maurice had the malice to cast the 
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brunt of it on the colonel’s shoulders. 
The princess, like a rose coming in 
contact with a chill air, drew within 
herself. She was _ cold, brief, and 
serenely indifferent. It was evident to 
Maurice that she had resumed her 
royal mantle, and that she had shown 
him unusual consideration. 

Presently she raised her hand to her 
head, as sometimes one will do uncon- 
sciously, and the rose slipped from her 
hair and dropped to the floor. Both 
men stooped. Maurice was quickest. 
With a bow he offered to return it. 

“You may keep it, monsieur,” and 
she laughed. 

They joined her. Maurice knew why 
the colonel laughed, and the colonel 
knew why Maurice laughed; but 
neither could account for the laughter 
of the princess. That was her secret. 

All things come to an end, even dip- 
lomatic receptions. Soon the guests 
began to leave. 

Said the princess to Maurice: “ Your 
invitation is a standing one, monsieur. 
To our friends there are no formali- 
ties. Good-night; ah, yes, the English 
fashion,” extending her hand, which 
Maurice barely touched. ‘“ Good- 
night, monsieur,” to Beauvais, with 
one of those nods which wither as 
effectually as frost. 

The colonel bent gracefully. 

** Decidedly the colonel is not in 
high favour to-night,” thought Mau- 
rice ; ‘‘a fact which is eminently satis- 
factory to me. Ah; he looks as if he 
had something to say to me. Let us 
wait.” 

‘“* Monsieur, have you any other en- 
gagement this evening ?”’ asked Beau- 
vais, swinging his pelisse over both 
shoulders. ‘If not, my rooms are 
quite handy. I have capital cigars and 
cognacs. Will you do me the honour? 
I should like to have you regale me 
with some Vienna gossip ; it is so long 
since I was there.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Maurice. ‘TI shall 
be happy to smoke your cigars and 


drink your cognacs.” He was in the 
mood for any adventure, comic or 
serious. He had an idea what the 
colonel wanted to say to him, and he 
was not unwilling to listen. Besides, 
he had no fear; he now wore an 
amulet close to his heart. 

“Come along then,” said Beauvais 
gaily; andthe two made off. “It is a 
wonderful game of chess, this world of 
ours.” 

“Yes,” said Maurice, ‘“‘ we do keep 
moving.” 

** And every now and then one or 
the other of us steps out into the dark.” 

** So we do.”” Maurice glanced from 
the corner of his eye and calculated his 
chances in a physical contest with the 
colonel. The soldier was taller and 
broader, but it was possible for him to 
make good this deficiency with quick- 
ness. But above all, where and under 
what circumstances had he met this 
man before ? 

*‘ Here we are!” cried the colonel 
presently. 

He led Maurice into one of the hand- 
some dwellings which faced the palace 
confines from the east. They passed 
up the stairs into a large room, Orien- 
tal in its appointments, and evidently 
the living room. The walls were hung 
with the paraphernalia of a soldier, 
together with portraits of opera singers, 
horses and celebrities of all classes. 
On the mantel Maurice saw, among 
other things, the glint of a revolver 
barrel. He thought nothing of it then. 
But it occurred to him as singular that 
the room was free from central ob- 
structions. He frowned. Had the 
colonel expected to meet him at the 
archbishop’s and anticipated his ac- 
ceptance of a possible invitation ? 
Two chairs stood on either side of the 
grate. Between them was an octagon 
on which were cigars, glasses and two 
cognac bottles. The colonel’s valet 
came in and lit the tapers in the 
chandelier and woke up the fire. 

Maurice was convinced that 
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the colonel had arranged the room 
thus for his especial benefit, and he 
regretted his eagerness for adventure. 

“Francois,” said Beauvais, throwing 
his shako and pelisse on the lounge and 
motioning to Maurice to do likewise, 
“let no one disturb us.” 

The valet bowed and _ noiselessly 
retired. The two men sat down with- 
out speaking. Beauvais passed the 
cigars. Maurice selected one, lit it, and 
blew rings at the Chinese mandarin 
which leered down at him from the 
mantel. 

Several minutes marched 
past. 

** Maurice Carewe,”’ said the colonel, 
as one who mused. 

“It is very droll,” said Maurice. 

“I cannot say that it strikes me as 
droll, though Iam not deficient in the 
sense of humour.” 

‘“**T would be a pity if you were; you 
would miss so much. Through humour 
philosophy reaches its culmination ; 
humour is the foundation from which 


into the 


the palace of reason erects itself. The 
two are inseparable.” 
‘** How came you to be mixed up in 


this affair, which is no concern of 
yours ?” 

“That question is respectfully re- 
ferred to madame the duchess. I was 
thrown iftto it, head foremost, bound 
hand and foot. It was a clever stroke, 
though eventually it will embarrass 
her.” 

‘* You may give me the certificates,” 
said Beauvais. 

Maurice contemplated him serenely. 
‘“‘Impossible,”’ with a fillip at the end of 
his cigar. 

“ You refuse ?” coldly. 

“T do refuse. Simply, I haven’t got 
them.” 

“What!” The colonel half sprang 
from his chair. 

His astonishment was genuine. 
Mauricesaw that it was, and he reflected. 
Madame nor Fitzgerald had been dis- 
honest with him. 


“No. Some one has forestalled 
me.” 

“Are you lying to me?” 
ingly. 

“And if I were?” coolly. 

Beauvais measured his antagonist, 
his eyes hard and contemptuous. 

“TI repeat,” said Maurice; “the 
situation is exceedingly droll. I am 
not afraid of you, not a bit. I am not 
aman to be intimidated. You might 
have inferred as much by my willing- 
ness to accompany you here. Iam alone 
with you.” 

“It is true that you arealone with 
me,” in a voice, which, though it did 
not alarm Maurice, caused him to rest 
less comfortably in his chair. “In the 


menac- 


_ first place, you know too much.” 


‘“‘ The knowledge was not of my own 
seeking. You will agree with me in 
that.” He took a swallow of the 
cognac. ‘‘ However, since I am in the 
affair—” 

‘“* Well?” 

**T'll see it to its end.” 

‘Perhaps. We shall not cross pur- 
poses. When men plot as I do, they 
stop at nothing, not even at that in- 
finitesimal minute called the spark of 
life. It becomes a matter of self-pre- 
servation. I am in too deep a water ; 
I must keep on. I cannot now turn 
back ; the first shore is too far away.” 

“‘ Even villainy has its inconveniences,” 
Maurice observed. 

“* What do you call villainy ?” 

** An act in which a man accepts pay 
from one to ruin him for another. That 
is villainy, without a single saving 
grace, for you are a nativé neither of 
the kingdom nor the duchy.” 

“That is plain language. You do 
not take into consideration the villain’s 
motives. There may be certain ends 
necessary as his life’s blood, which may 
be gained only by villainy, which, after 
all, is a hard name for political con- 
spiracy.” 

““O, I do not suppose you are worse 
than the majority. But it appeals to 
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me as rather a small, unmanly game 
when your victims are a man who is 
dying and a girl who knows nothing of 
the world nor its treachery.” 

An almost imperceptible smile passed 
over Beauvais’ countenance. ‘So her 
highness has captured your sympa- 
thies ?’’ with a shade of banter. 

“TIT admit that; she would capture 
the sympathies of any man who has a 
good pair of eyes in his head. But you 
do not seem to be in favour just at 
present,” banter for banter. 

The colonel studied the end of his 
cigar. ‘“ What is to be your stand in 
this affair ?” 

‘‘ Neutral as possible, for the simple 
reason that I have passed my word to 
madame; compulsorily, it is true, I 
shall abide to it. That is not to say 
that my sympathies are not wholly with 
the Osians. Madame is a brilliant 
woman, resourceful, initiative ; she has 
as many sides as a cut diamond ; more- 
over, her cause is just. But I do not 
like the way she has gone about the 
recovery of her throne. She has broken, 
or will break, a fine honest heart; she 
tried to break another, but, not being 
above the pantry maid, the subject of 
her attention failed to appreciate the 
consideration.” 

Beauvais laughed at this. ‘‘ You are 
very good company. Let me advise 
you to remain neutral. I wish you no 
harm. But if you change your mind 
and stand in my path—”’ 

“Well, and if I stood in your path?” 

‘* Pouf! you would vanish. O, I should 
not stoop to murder; that is a vulgar 
werd and practice. I should place a 
sword in your hand and give you the 
preference of a gentleman’s death. I 
see nothing to prevent me from carrying 
out that this very night ;”’ with a nod 
toward the rapiers which hung from 
the opposite wall. 

“You might be surprised at the 
result,” said Maurice, stretching his legs. 
“But at present I have no desire to 
quarrel with you, or to put your skill 


toatest. Once madame gives me back 
my word, why, I do not say.” He 
dipped his hand toward the ashpan. 
** Human nature is full of freaks. A 
man will commit ail sorts of crimes, 
yet stand by his word. Not that I 
have committed any crimes against the 
twelve commandments.” 

And so they fenced. 

‘You picked up a rose to-night,” 
said the colonel. 

**So I did.” Maurice blew a puff of 
smoke into the chimney-place and 
watched it sail upward and vanish. 
** Moreover I propose to keep it. Have 
you any objections ?”’ 

“Only this; her highness intended 
the rose for me.” 

** No, no, my friend,” easily. ‘‘ She 
would not have laughed had you picked 
it up.” 

“ That is to say I lie.”’ 

‘* It is,” laconically. 

There was no eluding a statement so 
bald as this. Beauvais sat upright. 


“ To call me a liar is a privilege which 


I extend to no man.” 

““T did not call you a liar,” undis- 
turbed. ‘* You wrote it down yourself, 
and I simply agreed to it. A duel? 
Well, I shall not fight you. Duelling 
is obsolete, and it never demonstrated 
the right or wrong of a cause. Since 
my part in this affair is one of neu- 
trality, and since to gain that know- 
ledge was the object of your invitation, 
I will take my leave of you.” He rose 
and peered into the porcelain clock. 
As he did so his gaze rested on a small 
photograph standing at the side of it. 
He scanned it eagerly. It was a face 
of dark Castilian beauty. He turned and 
looked at Beauvais long and earnestly. 
There was an answering gaZe, an im- 
mobility of countenance. Maurice 
experienced a slight shock. The haze 
over his memory was dispersed. The 
whole scene, in which this man loomed 
up in the foreground, came _ back 
vividly. 

“Your stare, monsieur, is annoying. ” 
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“‘T shouldn’t wonder,” replied Mau- 
rice, leaning against the mantel. 

‘Do me the honour to explain it.”’ 

Maurice, never dreaming of the trap, 
fell head foremost into it. “I have 
travelled a deal,” he began. “I have 
been—even to South America.” 

“Ah!” This ejaculation expressed 
nothing. In fact, Beauvais was smiling. 
There was a sinister something behind 
that smile, but Maurice was unobser- 
vant. 

He went on. ‘Yes, to South 
America. I was there in a diplomatic 
capacity, during one of the many revo- 
lutions. This country was the paradise 
ofadventurers, the riff-raff of continental 
social outcasts. 1 distinctly remember 
the leader of this revolution. Up to 
the very last day, Captain Urquijo was 
the confidential friend of the president 
whom he was about to ruin. Through 
the president’s beautiful daughter, 
Urquijo picked up his threads and laid 
his powder trains. The woman loved 
him as women sometimes love rascals. 
The president was to be assassinated 
and his rival installed. Captain Urquijo 
was to be made general of the armies. 
One fine day the troops lined both 
sides of the plaza, the square about 
which lay the government buildings. 
It was the event of some celebration— 
I believe the throwing off of the yoke 
of Spain. The city flocked into the 
plaza. Strangely enough, those who 
were disaffected—the soldiers under 
Urquijo—faced the loyal troops. Bya 
preconceived plan, the artillery was 
under the command of Urquijo. 
Suddenly this captain’s murderous and 
traitorous guns swept the plaza, mang- 
ling women and children. There was 
a flaw, however, in the stroke. Urquijo 
fled, a reward posted for his head— 
mind you, his head; they did not want 
him alive. The daughter expiates her 
foolish love in a convent. Her dis- 
grace proved too much for her father, 
who blew out his brains. The suc- 
cessor secured extradition papers in all 


the leading capitals of the world. The 
story was the sensation of the day ; the 
newspapers made much of it. All 
governments offered to assist the 
republic in hounding down this rascal. 
To whatever country he belonged, that 
country promised to disown him.” 
Maurice took the photograph and cast 
it into Beauvais’ lap. ‘Do you 
recognise that face? Is it not a mute 
accusation to your warped conscience ?” 
The voice, changing from the monotone 
of narrative, grew strong and con- 
temptuous. “ I know you. I recognised 
you the moment I laid eyes on you, 
only I could not place you. Perhaps 
it was because it did not seem possible 
that you would dare show your face to 
civilised people. That photograph has 
done its work. By the Lord, but 
you’re a_ fine rascal! Not a bit 
changed. Have you forgotten your 
Spanish? As God hears me, I shall 
hold you up.” 

“You are a very young man,” said 
Beauvais, rising. He was still smiling. 
“Do you know why I asked you here? 
For this very reason. Madame divined 
you well. You said that you had a dash 
of what romanticists call valour, but that 
you never saw an inch before your 
nose. I knew that you would be at 
the archbishop’s; I knew that you 
would follow me to this room. Indeed, 
you might have suspected as much by 
the unusual arrangements of the fix- 
tures of the room. I placed that photo- 
graph there, trusting to your rather 
acute eyesight. My memory seems to 
be better than yours. I knew you the 
first time I saw you in Bleiberg. I was 
waiting only to see how much you had 
remembered. I am not Col. Beauvais ; 
I am not Urquijo; I am the last of a 
noble Austrian house, in exile, but on 
the eve of recall. Your knowledge 
would of course be disastrous to my 
ambitions. That is why I wanted to 
find out how much you knew. You 
know too much, too much by half; 
and since you have walked into the 
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lion’s den, you shall never leave it 
alive.” With this he sprang to the 

wall and tore down the rapiers, one of 
which he flung at Maurice’s feet. 

Maurice felt the hand of paralysis on 
his nerves. He looked at the rapier, 
then at Beauvais, dazed and incapable 
of movement. It had been so sudden. 

‘And when they find you in some 
alley in the lower town they will put 
it down to thieves. You are young and 
thoughtless,” he went on banteringly. 
‘* A little discretion and you might have 
gone with a whole skin. We never 
forget a woman’s face, and I knew that 
you would not forget hers. Don’t 
trouble yourself about leaping through 
the windows; the fall would kill you 
less effectually than I shall.” 

Maurice pulled himself together. 
The prospect of death brought back 
lucidity of mind. He at once saw the 
hopelessness of his position. He cursed 
his lack of forethought. He became 
pale and furious, but his head cleared. 
His life hung in the balance. He now 
translated Beauvais’ smile. 

“So you wish to add another to the 
list ?”’ he said. 

“To shield one crime a man must 
commit many others. O, this will not 
be murder. It will be a duel, in which 
you will have no chance. Pick up 
the sword, if only for form’s sake.” 


Beauvais caught the wrist thong of the 
rapier between his teeth and rapidly 
divested himself of his jacket and sabre 
straps. With his back towards the 
door he rolled up his sleeve and dis- 
covered a formidable forearm. He tried 
the blade and thrust several times into 
the air. 

“What promise have I,” said 
Maurice, “that you will not run me 
through when I stoop for the sword ?’ 
This question did not serve. 

Beauvais laughed. “I never get 
angry in moments like these. I am 
giving you a sword to ease my con- 
science. I do not assassinate boys.” 

‘** But supposing I should kill you by 
chance ?” 

Beauvais laughed again. ‘“ This is 
not possible.” 

Maurice had faced death before, but 
with more confidence. The thought 
that he had poked his head into a trap 
stirred him disagreeably. He saw that 
Beauvais possessed a superabundance 
of confidence, and confidence is half of 
any battle. He picked up the sword 
and held it between his knees, while he 
threw off his coat and vest, and un- 
buttoned his collar and cuffs. What 
he had to sell would be sold as dearly 
as possible. He tested the blade, took 
in a deep breath, fell easily into 
position—and waited. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Snakes’ Paradise 
By W.A. Fraser 


HE Borongo Islands lie about 
T half-way between Calcutta and 
Rangoon. When the _ snakes 
die they go to the Borongos. That is 
their paradise; there they hold high 
carnival. I spent three years among 
them, and know of these things. 
From the giant python down to the 
deadly karait they are all there, all the 
ophidians. Even the salt-water snakes, 
that are all poisonous—they, too, are 
there. 

Two Europeans had preceded me 
on the Borongos, so there was con- 
siderable natural history on tap when 
I arrived, and we rapidly acquired 
more. One can’t live among snakes 
without studying them; they insist 
upon it. 

An eternal war raged on the island 
between the forest growth and the 
sea. The jungle crept down from the 
hills and preempted every foot of land 
in sight; the sea rushed up and tried 
to wrest it from the grasp of the 
giant creeper and its more stately 
brothers of the timber growth. The 
little clearings, worked into tiny rice 
fields like yellow mosaics by the 
natives, were but specks on the green 
map of the island’s extent. 

Our bungalow was built on disputed 
territory; a bit of sand beach inside 
of a barrier oyster reef, sea-swept at 
full tide, over which the hill streams 
spread a carpet of jungle débris when 
the rains were on and the tides were 
neap. 

Upon my first introduction to the 
dining room, I observed a long-handled 
fish spear placed within easy reach. 
“Spear fish from the verandah?” I 
asked Mr. Cooke, nodding towards it. 

““No; snakes,” he replied laconically. 


Ffictures by Mary Baker-Baker 


As we sat down to the table, I 
noticed Cooke and the other veteran 
raise their eyes instinctively, and scan 
the leaf roof. 

‘By Jove! there’s one!” exclaimed 
Cooke, reaching for the spear. ‘‘ Look 
out, you fellows!” and he deftly dis- 
lodged a long, big-headed green snake. 
It was an arboreal, or tree snake, and 
poisonous. Then we ate our tiffin in 
peace. 

Scarcely a day passed during the 
rainy season that one or more snakes 
were not killed in the bungalow. 
During the hot, dry months they 
burrowed; when the rains came they 
were flooded out of their holes, and 
were always heading for the pleasant 
shelter of our leaf thatch. Also, there 
were rats there for them to stalk. 
There was no ceiling to the bungalow, 
so we could plainly see the creatures 
coiled up between the leaves or lying 
along the bamboos of the roof. It 
wasn’t exactly soothing to the nerves. 
No man went into a dark room without 
a light; no man put on a boot without 
first turning it upside down; nor was 
anyone’s bed left, day or night, without 
the strong mosquito curtain tucked in 
all around. 

After I had been there about two 
weeks and my nerves had become the 
sum of my existence, I got my first 
fright. I was awakened from a sound 
sleep by a stinging pain in my thigh. 
As I awoke I threw my hands up, and 
a soft, mobile body wen: hurtling over 
my head against the mosquito net. I 
realized that I had been bitten by a 
snake. I did not wait to find the 
opening in the side of the curtain, but 
came away from that bed very fast. 
My room was dark, but in the next 
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was a light. Without unnecessary 
delay I arrived in that room. 

“Get up, Bell!” I said, ‘‘ I’ve been 
bitten by a cobra.” 

“Tf you don’t get out of here and 
let me sleep you'll be bitten bya club,” 
responded Bell drowsily. That was 
because practical jokes had been our 
only formi of amusement up to that 
time. 

“For God's sake get up!” I begged 
him, and something in my voice told 
it was no joke this time. 

Jumping up hastily he took the 
light and examined the spot where I 
had felt the pain. There, sure enough, 
were two tiny punctures, such as a 
cobra’s fangs would have made, fringed 
by a drop of red blood. Then Bell 
became frightened also. The talking 
had aroused Cooke in the next room. 
‘** What's the shindy, you fellows ?” he 
inquired, sleepily. ‘‘ Going to have a 
smoke ? ”’ 

“I’ve been bitten by a cobra, and 
haven’t an hour to live,” I replied 
dramatically. ‘‘Come on, we'll kill 
him though,” I added, and the others 
followed in ominous silence. 

Cooke held the light and Bell lifted 
the curtain with commendable caution 
while I stood with a heavy stick ready 
to have my revenge. There was noth- 
ing to be seen. 

“He's under the pillow—I threw him 
over my head.” 

Bell quickly turned the pillow over, 
and a dark body scuttled down the 
sheet. 

It was a rat! 

“Let him go,” I said. The stick 
dropped from my hand, the perspira- 
tion found its way through the closed, 
drawn pores of my forehead, and my 
heart went rippety-tat, a hundred and 
twenty to the minute. It’s not good 
to feel that you’ve been bitten by a 
cobra. 


One day Lah Boh, headman of the 
Mhug coolies, brought me the startling 


information that a snake, about a hun- 
dred feet long, was lying in the jungle 
waiting to be caught. A couple of 
coolies, under Lah Boh’s direction, 
prepared a snare. A rope was made 
fast to two long bamboos with a noose 
in the centre. Taking my twelve-bore 
to prevent a surprise from the big 
fellow, we followed Lah Boh. The 
snake was an immense python, about 
20 feet long. He was lying, evidently 
asleep, in the jungle. I sat on a log 
and held the gun on him, while the 
two Mhugs, each grasping one of the 
bamboos of the snare, edged along 
cautiously until they had slipped the 
noose over the sleeping monster's head. 
Then they pulled back, and as the rope 
tightened about his slim neck, bedlam 
let loose. The leaves swirled, and 
branches flew, and it was as though 
some giant were snapping a yellow 
twenty-foot whip-lash in the _ hot 
Burmese sunlight. The two men 
rocked back and forth, nearly jerked 
off their feet at times. Lah Boh and 
I laid hold of the bamboos with them; 
and in the end the mottled thing, like 
a queer-patterned chain, was beaten. 
Then he sulked. 

They dragged him out to the path- 
way in triumph. As he lay on the 
hard ground, his big ugly head flat- 
tened out, he seemed perfectly in- 
different to our presence. He looked 
so lazy-like, that I went up and in- 
cautiously touched him on the nose 
with my foot. It was as wise as 
kicking a brick in a hat. Like the 
stroke of a boxer’s arm his hideous 
head, with the meerschaum-coloured 
fangs, shot out. Luckily, Lah Boh 
was holding one of the bamboos, and, 
observing my approach, kept his end 
of the rope pretty taut. Even now I 
shudder as I think how close he came 
to my foot. 

He was kept for a long time in a big 
box, and we fed him generously on 
chickens—too generously, for he died; 
and Gaylard, Barnum’s man in_ the 
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East, told me that 
we had overfed him. 


Be 
When we brought , 
the python in, the wy 
evening of hiscapture, 
Ramia, an Ooriah, felt 
called upon to tell 
me a little of the 
habits of these big 
creatures. 

He had known a 
python once, many 
yards in length it was, 
who had a tooth for 
fish. He would go to 
a large pond, twist his 
tail around a tree on 
one side, stretch his 
body across, grasp a 
tree on the other side 
with his teeth, and, 
swinging his body like 
a hammock back and 
forth, throw all the 
water out upon the 
land. Then, you see, 
he ate the fish. 

Ramai watched 
my face narrowly 
when he had finish- 
ed, and, seeing that 
I believed, told.me 
tale. Another snake preferred deer 
and game of sorts. He bent down 
trees and vines and made two converg- 
ing stockade-like fences, running far 
out into the jungle. Then he went 
out and beat up the surrounding 
country. When he had got everything 
on the run, he drove them into his 
funnel-like corral, and caught them 
down at the small end. I tried to 
believe this also, for Ramia’s sake, but 
he told me no more. 

There were also close 
place. 

We were sitting on the verandah one 
evening, and, like men who are bottled 
up together, speedily got into a viru- 
lent argument over something that had 


a second Ooriah 


calls in that 











** As the rope tightened about his neck. bedlam let loose.” 


Three of us 
were in pyjamas, the usual evening 
dress; while Townsend, who had just 
come down from Akyab, had only taken 
his coat off, and was wearing a shirt 
with starched cuffs. This was a trivial 
thing, and we rather felt the innovation, 
but it had much to do with the subse- 
quent events. 

The argument had reached that 
point at which something had got to 
be done. A _ fight was out of the 
question; it was too hot for violent 
exercise. 

“Look here, you fellows!” said 
Townsend, “I can prove that you're 
all wrong.’ 

Then he did what no other man in 
that bungalow ever did—went into his 


happened in America. 
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room without a light, and commenced 
fumbling about on the table for a 
paper. We heard a sharp cry-—half 
anger, half fear; and the next instant 
he darted out on the verandah. “I’ve 
been struck on the arm by a snake,” he 
gasped. 

Bell reached down the swinging lan- 
tern, and we explored for the trail of 
the serpent. 

“ Here, about the cuff,” said Towns- 
end. And there right enough, on the 
starch-stiffened cuff, half an inch from 
his wrist, were two little pin-like pricks, 
with a greenish-yellow circling them 
where the poison had dried into the 
linen. That was all; there was no 
mark on the arm—not a scratch. We 
went in and interviewed the snake with 
a light, and a couple of sticks. He was 
lying coiled up on a_ small inclined 
hand mirror which stood on the table. 
As Townsend reached for the paper the 
snake had struck. It was a karait, 
most feared of all snakes by the 
natives. They say that ifa man 
looks steadily for a long time 
into the eye of a_ karait, 
he will go _ stark, staring 
mad. The eye is small, 
red, and perfectly devoid of 
expression. 





Later on my companions 
went to other parts. 

Each evening I killed an hour 
or so of the monotony by 
walking up and down the path 
in front of the bungalow. A big 
cat was my usual companion. 
His method of introducing him- 
self to my notice was generally 
abrupt. He would lie in wait, 
and, as I came along, spring out 
upon me, alighting against one 
of my legs. At other times he would 
lie on his back in the path and claw 
at my feet as I passed. 

One evening just after turning into 
the path from the bungalow, I felt 
something soft and yielding against my 


foot. Thinking it was “ Billy,” I gave 
the mass a gentle push. As I shifted 
the something, I saw a twisting gleam 
of white, not at all like the soft grey 
of Billy’s fur. Of course I knew what 
that meant. Jumping back I brought 
down my walking stick on the twisting 
thing, and yelled for a light. The 
servants came running from the cook- 
house with a lantern, and I saw that I 
had laid out a most villainous daboia. 
One touch from the cat-like fangs on 
my cotton-hosed instep, and within an 
hour I would have been dead. 

One of our party had occasion to 
visit a Mr. Savage, a half-caste land- 
owner on the other side of the island. 
He went in a boat; and while the 
coolies were bringing up his traps, went 
up to the bungalow. He was sitting in 
a big chair on the verandah, talking to 
Savage, when he felt something drop 
from the leaf-roof on his shoulder. 
Leisurely he started to rise to see what 
had fallen, when the other man cried 


** For God’s sake, don’t move—keep perfectly still!” 


out, “ For God’s sake don’t move— 
keep perfectly still!’ Dunlop knew 
what that meant. 

Stealthily the old man took a Bur- 
mese dah (sword) from the wall, and 
cat-like, crept toward the white man 


. 
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with the thing on his_ shoulder. 
Within striking distance he paused, 
and raised the dah high in air to cut 
the thing in two with one swift down- 
ward stroke. Then his nerve, rattled 
and tugged at for 60 years until it was 
weak, failed him, and the _ sword 
clattered from his numbed fingers to 
the floor. 

“My God! I can’t do it,” he 
whined, in a broken voice; and reeled 
back against the wall, where he stood 
staring with weak eyes at the sahib and 
his burden. 

Dunlop neither moved nor spoke ; 
his only safety lay in keeping perfectly 
still—motionless. It might be minutes, 
or a thousand years; they would have 
to wait till the boatman came. What 
would happen then he could not say. 
He could feel the clinging, pulling 
thing on his right shoulder. There 
was an undulating pressure that told 
him the head of the snake was swaying 
back and forth just above his neck. 

Then the song of the Madrassi boat- 


men as they came swinging along with 
his luggage, broke upon his ear. Those 


gin-thickened voices, carroling the 
coarse refrain to the time of the 
measured trot were angel voices. 
What would the muddle- 
brained, coolies do, he 
wondered. If Emir Ally, 
his trusted servant, saw the 
thing it might be well; he 
had nerve and judgment even 
close to that of a sahib. 
Emir Ally was in the lead. 
When he came to the steps, 
Savage jerked out an ex- 
pression that called his 
attention to the tableau. 
Gathering his loongy tight 
about his loins, he slipped 
along the verandah like a 
shadow, grasped the fallen 
dah, and, poising his black, 
lithe body for swift, strong 
stroke, brought the sword 
through the air with a swish- 


ing cut that laid a full-grown cobra 
in two neat pieces almost at the feet 
of the man who had waited. 


Once an evil spirit whispered to one 
of our party, Ben, stationed at Kyouk 
Phyou, and he bought a pair of king- 
cobras (hamadryas) for fifteen rupees. 
They were very rare, and he meant to 
send them to the London Zoo. They 
were a beautiful pair, each being about 
ten feet long. They were put in a box 
with laths up the front, and for a time 
it seemed an interesting investment. 

Kyouk Phyou is an old penal settle- 
ment, and most of the native workers 
are exiled murderers, or worse. Ben's 
brother was married, and his cook, Sun- 
doo, was a past master in crime. But 
as a cook he was satisfactory—until his 
horoscope came into conjunction with 
the cobras’. The Master was away, 
and the Memsahib was alone in the 
bungalow, when Sundoo took it upon 
himself to become suffused with gin, or 
arrack, or something that made him 
aspire to great things. He spoiled the 
dinner, but’that was nothing— a trifle ; 
not at all worthy of Sundoo, and Sun- 
doo drunk. He threw the spoiled dinner 
away, and drank out of a black bottle. 


‘* Twined them, Medusa-like, about his neck and arms.” 
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Rama! but he wanted to do some- 
thing—then he thought of the cobras. 
That was because of the black bottle. 
He got them both out of the box, 
somehow, and twined them, Medusa- 
like, about his neck and arms. They 
knew he was drunk—just as a horse 
knows—and did not hurt him. When 
the Memsahib told the butler to bring 
in the dinner, he went out to the cook- 
house, and looked in at the bamboo 
door where sat Sundoo with the cobras 
on his shoulders. Then he ran dili- 
gently across the fields—many acres of 
fields—before he stopped. 

Presently the Memsahib called loudly 
for her dinner. and the cook went in 
with his two friends. It was a terrible 
thing to do; but Sundoo had taken gin, 
or arrack, or something from the black 
bottle, and with drunken miscalculation, 
thought the Memsahib would be pleased 
with the exhibition. When she fainted, 
it occurred to him that he had failed in 
his efforts to amuse; so he went back, 
cheaply enough, and put the king- 
cobras in the box, scolding them for 
having frightened his mistress. 

It is not written in any book what 
punishment Sundoo got for that when 
the sahib came home; but Sundoo 
knows. He will never forget. 


After that the hamadryas were sent 
up to my bungalow at the Borongos. I 
did not know that their sole article of 
diet was other snakes, and tried them 


with rats, mice, frogs, and birds; but 
they would eat none of these. 

One day a dissipated young rock- 
snake, about four feet long, swaggered 
into the bungalow. Now the hama- 
dryas had always appeared as though 
they were spoiling for a fight, so I trans- 
ferred the larrikin to their box. His 
advent started a civil war; the two 
cobras rolled up their sleeves and went 
at it; while the new comer cowered in 
a corner, with his head hidden under 
the folds of his body. 

It was a_ terrible 


battle. They 
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grabbed each other by the neck with 
their fangs and coiled their bodies 
together ; they threshed up and down 
the big box until one was beaten. The 
defeated cobra slunk into a corner, 
coiled himself up and strove to hide his 
head under the coils, as the rock-snake 
had done. The victor stood over him, 
striking viciously upon the slightest 
movement on his part. Then, when 
thoroughly convinced that all the fight 
had been knocked out of his mate, the 
conqueror pulled the intruder from the 
other corner by his head and swal- 
lowed him. It took about six minutes 
for him to accomplish this feat. 

All the bones in a snake’s head are 
loose, and they. can even shove one 
maxiliary, or side of the jaw, forward, 
independent of the other; and the 
cobra shoved this snake straight down 
his throat by means of these flexible 
teeth. That solved the food question. 
After that when snakes strolled into 
the bungalow, they wound up in the 
hamadrya’s box. There was always 
a battle, and always a feast afterwards. 

They were very pugnacious, those 
two, and sometimes fought each other 
when there was really no purse in sight. 
When I caught them at this I used to 
pull the slide door in the top of the 
box and whip them with a smali cane. 

Every morning the servants soused 
the box with water to cleanse it. One 
day while it was being washed out, | 
heard a great commotion, and cries of 
‘“* The big snake is out!”’ The servants 
all fled except a China-Burmo lad 
named “ Joe.” He told me the cobra 
had gone into the provision room. I 
rigged up a short bamboo snare, and 
went on a hunt for the naga. I found 
him among some cocoanuts on the 
floor. When I went in he raised his 
body about two feet, and hissed loudly. 
I tapped him on the nose with the 
bamboo, and, remembering the whip- 
pings I had given him in the box, he 
dropped, and glided in and out among 
the cocoanuts. But he was too clever 
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to stick his head in my bamboo noose ; 
he went under it, and over it, but never 
through it. Once or twice he raised 
up threateningly, but a tap from the 
bamboo brought him down again. 

At last, just as he had evaded a care- 
fully-planned trap, and was gliding by, 
I impatiently forgot all caution, and, 
possessed of a sudden impulse, darted 








** I darted out my hand and grabbed him 
by the neck.” 


out my hand, and grabbed him by the 


neck. My hold was so close to his 
head that there was no chance of his 
striking me while I held on. I could 
feel the pulling back of his muscles, 
and gripped him with much strength. 

As I emerged from the store-room 
even Joe took to his heels. 

The problem of how I was to get rid 
of his snakeship bothered me _ con- 
siderably as I trailed him toward the 
box, at arm’s length, to prevent his 
reaching my body. At the box I pulled 
the upper slide, put his head at the 
opening, and, feeling his muscles set in 
that direction, released my hold and 
stepped back quickly. He _ glided 
quietly in, I closed the lid and took a 
big lungful of air. It is not a pleasant 
thing to capture a cobra with the bare 
hand. 


Joe asked me in an 


Standing behind my chair at tiffin, 
awed _ voice, 
“Master not afraid of snake?’ 

“No,” I replied scornfully, ‘‘no snake 
hurt me.” But then you see Joe had 
also taken to the jungle and had not 
seen my face when I was loaded up 
with the beastly thing. 

Cooke was a man of much guileless 
faith, and once, when I was 
away, a snake charmer came 
along and persuaded him to 
loan him the hamadryas for a 
few days; he would break them 
in and bring them back. 
Perhaps he did break them in 
—we never knew. 


The hamadryas is wonderfully 
like a bulldog. He is pug- 
nacious in the extreme— 
always ready to fight. He is 
the most terrible snake among 
all the ophidia; he is big and 

strong and quick, and his venom is as 
fatal as that of the cobra di capello. 
But with all this he seems to have the 
same tolerant good nature toward those 
he feels have a right over him that the 
bulldog possesses. The snake charmer 
finds him docile. Here is an authentic 
incident. 

A friend of mine living in Kyouk 
Phyou, had a little boy about six years 
old, who used to play beneath the 
bungalow. He often chattered about 
his play mate, the snake; but no atten- 
tion was paid to this. One day the 
father saw the boy squatted on the 
sand under the bungalow throwing 
pebbles and little sticks at a huge 
hamadryas, which was gliding about, 
not offering to hurt the little fellow. 
But when the man appeared, the cobra 
became enraged and attacked him, 
causing him to beat a hasty retreat. 
He got his gun, and shot the king- 
cobra dead. 

It seemed that the hamadryas had 
been nesting in one of the numerous 
rat holes under the bungalow, and the 
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‘+ He often chattered about his playmate, the snake.” 


boy had often played with him. He 
declared there were two of the snakes 
there, but if I remember right they 
never saw the other one. 

The Daboia russellii is a sluggish 
beast, and yet possessed of a devilish 
quickness. You may step over him, 
and he will lie apparently asleep, 
touch him and he will strike with the 
rapidity of lightning, and the fatalness 
of a Borgia. The danger from the 
daboia and his brother in sin, the 
karait, is great, because of their lethar- 
gic iniquity. The cobra will get out 
of the way if he can; these two will 
not. I have often brought my foot 
down on the neck of a daboia as he lay 
in the sun, and watched the ugly, 
squirming head with its big fangs like a 
cat’s claws. 

When I was stationed in the jungle 
back of Kyouk Phyou, a friend wrote 
asking for a good specimen of the 
daboia. He wanted him put ina bottle 
of alcohol, without being smashed up 
any. In a-short time! secured a snake 
from the roof of the henhouse, and 
carried himinto my verandah. I gota 
large pickle bottle, and tried to shove 
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him into the neck of it with a pair of 
short fire tongs. The snake was in- 
tensely sluggish, and I grew a little 
careless. Presently the tongs slipped 
from his neck, and as I reached to catch 
him again he struck. 

His action was so quick that I had 
no time to draw back the sixteenth of 
an inch; but I think his body must 
have come in contact with the tongs as 
I held them out, for somehow he just 
failed to get home. I fancy that the 
nasal plates of his armored head touched 
my thumb. 

On one occasion the sister of one of 
our party spent a few days on the 
Borongos. She slept in a small bunga- 
low beside ours. The second morning, 
just after daylight, we were startled by 
piercing screams from the little bunga- 
low, and rushed out in time to see her 
come headlong from her quarters, in 
sleeping garments only. It was the 
usual thing—a snake. 

When she first opened her eyes, she 
discovered a huge reptile six feet long 
coiled on top of the mosquito curtain 
just over her face. The warmth of her 
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breath had evidently attracted him to 
that spot. He was promptly killed. 


The little tales that I have told here 
of snakes’ ways are absolutely true. 
There are others in connection with the 
natives, more horrible, dealing with the 
death of the poor creatures from snake 
bite. 

Emir Ally’s father was killed on the 
Borongo by a huge python—crushed to 
death ; and others of the natives were 
killed also. Yearly in India a matter of 
20,000 die of snake bite. I never knew 
but one man to recover—and his 
recovery was only partial, I fancy. 

Dr. Vincent Richards, who was a 
great authority on poisonous snakes, in 
Calcutta, was showing a cobra to a 
friend. He was holding the snake by 
the neck with his right hand and 
pointing at the fangs with the left, 
when the reptile suddenly struck him 
on the end of the finger. He had all 
the appliances at hand, and _ took 
prompt action. He recovered, and I 
saw him a few weeks afterwards. But 
he died in about a year, and friends 
assured me that he never fully worked 
off the poison. 

Science stops when confronted with 
the virus of the cobra—it can do 
nothing. *Permanganate of potassium, 





ammonia, alcohol and the other vain 
things which have been tried are all 
futile. There is no hope once the 
poison enters the blood—and this it 
does with frightful rapidity. Even the 
mongoose, the natural enemy of the 
snake, must depend solely upon his 
agility. Quick as the cobra is, the 
little creature who flies at his head so 
fearlessly, is quicker, and crushes his 
skull with strong, sharp teeth. But let 
those terrible fangs induct the Borgian 
fluid into the blood of the mongoose, 
and he, too, must pay the penalty of his 
temerity. 

And the evil does not stop with the 
death of the victim, for the poisoned 
blood is quite as virulent, if injected, as 
the original death fluid. It is true 
that the immediate amputation of a 
toe or finger may prevent the induction 
of the virus into the vascular system. 
but the action must take place at once. 
The snake uses this awful weapon to 
capture his food victim—the poison 
paralyzes the quarry, and the snake 
swallows it at his leisure. The poison 
has no effect upon the reptile, either 
taken into the stomach or injected into 
its blood by another snake. The poi- 
sonous snakes do not kill each other by 
means of the poisons, but an innocuous 
serpent dies quickly when struck by a 
poisonous one. 
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HE ‘Hero Plays” at Meran, 
mentioned in A. de Burgh’s 
article in our July issue, are 

attracting enormous crowds of travellers 
this year, although most of the Ameri- 
can tourists have planned their home- 
ward flight before the plays commence. 
From some points of view the Hero 
Plays are more interesting than those 
of Ober-Ammergau, largely because 
they have two seasons yearly instead of 
one season in ten years. Those who 
wish to attend this year’s series (on the 
Sundays in September and the first 
Sunday of October) will find that the 
tourist agencies, such as Gaze & Sons, 
53, Queen Victoria Street, can make all 
arrangements, and any information will 
be gladly given by our own Travel 
Editor. These who can not attend the 
plays will be interested in an article 
upon them by Mr. de Burgh, illustrated 
with views from the present year’s 
series of plays, which is to appear in 
the first issue of ‘‘ The Playgoer.” 


Mr. F. A. B. Turner, Agent for the 
Ashford Estate, writes as follows, re 
the “‘ Beauty Spots” article in our last 
issue :—‘‘ The various places described 
by Mr. Eyre are well known to me, and 
I desire to add my little mead of praise 
of the charming descriptions contained 
in the article. I wish, however, to 
correct one little misapprehension, into 
which Mr. Eyre has fallen. He states 
that owing to some stringent rules he 
was unable to visit the handsome 
Demesne of Ashford, and he goes on 
to say that Ashford is the only place to 
which he was refused admission in 
Ireland, and does us the justice to add, 
that such exclusion is quite at variance 
with the usual hospitality for which 
Galway County has become famous. 
Had Mr. Eyre applied at the Estate 
Office in the village he would have been 
given a written order for admission and 
been supplied with a guide. For many 
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years Ashford was open to the world, 
but so much damage was done to rare 
shrubs and plants by excursionists that 
the noble owner was obliged, in self 
defence, to require intending visitors to 
obtain special orders for admission.” 


The regatta set for Molesey on 
August 31st has been looked forward 
to with almost as much interest as was 
felt in the larger one of July 27th, when 
the river was en féte day and night, 
and when, although rain fell in torrents 
on the surrounding country, the 
Molesey district was clear and pleasant. 

Many of the river-wise lay all this 
good fortune to Tom Tagg and Son, 
whose island is the Mecca of house 
boats, and whose club house is the 
welcome resting-place of all true 
sportsmen. The clever hosts have 
seemed this year to be the embodied 
good fairies of the region, and whether 
one wanted a good boat, a cool drink 
on the shaded verandah overlooking 
Father Thames, a comfortable hotel, a 
racecourse, or, best of all, a place to 
learn river lore, Tom Tagg’s was head- 
quarters for it. And if one wanted 
reference as to social status, there was 
the fact that the firm was under 
warrant to H.M. the King, and also 
under patronage of the Emperor of 
Germany, the Czar of Russia, the 
Kings of Denmark and Greece, and a 
host of other royalties, as well as Lord 
Ampthill, Baron Rothschild, Baron De 
Reuter, Lord Charles Beresford, Ad- 
miral Sir John E. Commerell, V.C., 
K.C.B., the War Office, the Egyptian 
Government, and others. 

If you are coaching in that direction 
there are spacious stables for your con- 
venience. If you prefer tennis to boat- 
ing, the courts are handy by, and if 
you would have a quiet game of billiards 
after a good dinner, where can it be 
had to better advantage? The spirit of 
Tom Tagg broods beneficently over all. 
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Elleneen 


By Sarah Orne Jewett 


HERE was a cheerful noise within 
the house, that midwinter day, 
but Mary Ann Dunn looked up 

innocently from her ironing as_ her 
pretty younger sister opened the door 
and came in. Ellen had only arrived 
from Ireland in the late autumn; she 
was still a greenhorn, in spite of the 
first snow, and several weeks’ steady 
work in the cotton mills of the next 
town, and even in spite of a fine Ameri- 
can hat which waved its feathers in a 
sort of angry incoherence. 

Mary Ann’s two babies were playing 
with a puppy, and the three young 
creatures seemed to cover the whole 
floor. There was a door open behind 
them into a comfortable bedroom, and 
a bright clean oilcloth on the floor of 
the kitchen; there was a gay little 
clacking clock on the high chimney 
shelf abdve the stove, with a pair of 
shining lamps. Everything was cheer- 
fully clean and thrifty in the warm 
little place, and Mary Ann herself 
looked as if she were able to keep her 
housekeeping up to _ the highest 
standard. 


‘* Well, there now” she exclaimed, 


Mary Ann made an_ inarticulate 
sound signifying contempt. 

“T t’ought I’d come over and give 
yez a lift wit’ the house worrk,” ven- 
tured Ellen somewhat timidly. 

“Well, I’m obliged to your kind- 
ness,” said Mary Ann, amiably. ‘“ I’ve 
enough to do, ‘tis thrue for me. That 
biggest one, Hinry there, was roaring 
all night wit’ the ear-ache, an’ I’d small 
chance to sleep.” 

““Coom, Hinry, coom an’ see aunty 
Ellen,” said the visitor, who was still 
standing, and turned now to show an 
interest in the three playmates. ‘“ Well, 
I’ll go lay me hat in on the bed: they 
might be picking off all me feathers if 
our backs ‘ould be turned.” 

“No, no, give it here to me: that 
Hinry’d be on the bed after it aisier than 
anny place,” exclaimed Mary Ann, 
anxiously. ‘‘ Give me your jacket, too, 
an’ I’ll put them here, see, on the hook 
behind the door. Sit down wit’ your- 
self by the stove an’ rest awhile till we 
tark a bit. What’s all the news ?”’ 

“I'd rather be doing something,” 
protested Ellen. 

** Well, I’ve me ironing most done,” 


) 

f with an almost ostentatious air of hos- answered Mary Ann, “an’ I'll be think- 
pitality. ‘How are ye the day, ing what I’d best do next. Faix, I’ve 
L Elleneen? I was after wishing you enough of it. Hinry, there, ain’t got a 


here a minute ago; how come you 
mut ?” 

“I’m loafing for the afternoon,” said 
the guest disconsolately. ‘‘There was 
something stopped wit’ the machine-ry. 
I wish fast enough I was out altogether. 
I'll never get learnt, annyway ; me mind 
ain’t on it.” 

“Oh, go ’wa;” 
Ann, vigorously. 

“*Tis thrue for me. I’m getting pay 
now only for their being so short- 
handed ; but me mind ain’t onit nor in 
it, soit ain’t.” 


responded Mary 


whole frock nor a dacint petticoat to 
put on. He’s the torment, annyway. 

The smiling Henry toddled over to 
his young aunt, and made an attempt 
at familiar speech. 

“Tis sweeties he do be asking for,” 
exclaimed the intelligent mother. ‘‘ No 
more sweeties ’ll he get, the day, I cari 
tell him!” 

‘Did you get nice sweeties the day, 
darlin’?” asked Ellen, with ready 
sympathy as she lifted the solid, un- 
willing little shape to her lap, whence 
he promptly slipped to the floor again, 
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to stand facing her at a safe distance, 
and begin a second series of perfectly 
unintelligible remarks. 

“* Pity for you, you ‘ont learn to tark 
like a Christian ; a great man of a shild 
like you!” scoffed his mother, with 
assumed severity. ‘‘ See how well your 
aunty can’t get the sense of a word you 
say! ‘Tis of the nice grocer man he 
bees tarking, that niver comes inside 
the door ‘less there’s a sweetie in his 
pocket for Hinry. Well, then, you 
should have the pride to tark like other 
folks, as I’m always adwising you.” 

Henry had not more than reached 
the age oftwo years, but he was evi- 
dently animated by a fiery spirit that 
served him well in the place of experi- 
ence. He now stamped his little foot 
and protested loudly, but his elders 
went on talking over his head with 
perfect indifference, and presently he 
returned, not in the least sulky, to the 
lively company of the smaller baby and 
their friendly little dog. 

‘‘ I’m sorry enough that I ever come 
out,” Ellen announced regretfully, after 
a pause. 

* Ain’t you the big fool!’ remarked 
the elder sister, who was well married 
and settled in a good tenement, which 
even afforded a best room anda magni- 
ficent piano lamp with a yellow silk 
shade, a wedding present given by her 
man’s associates at the gas-house. “I 
never saw the half day I wanted to go 
back,” she continued; ‘I might like 
just to see the folks an’ make a little 
visit of two-t’ree weeks. Himself was 
having great tark last night about his 
own old folks, and sometime he’d. get a 
couple of months off an’ we'd go home. 
H’'d like well to show Hinry there to 
his fader. ‘What tark you have of 
goin’ home like a lord,’ says I to him; 
‘for mesilf I'd rather the money was 
well in the bank than spending it on 
them dirty ships goin’ home.’ I'd like 
well enough to see me mother too,’ 
she added more softly; ‘but John’s a 
great boy to spend his money if I 
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wa'n’t sharp wit’ him. I’ve deceived 
him that a good deal wint to pay the 
grocer’s books that’s safe in the bank 
this minute. Only last night he comes 
home wit’ a suit o’ clothes for Hinry 
there that wasa good three sizes too big. 
I’m all put back wit’ me ironin’; I had 
to go carry ‘em back to the store this 
morning soon as me dishes was done.” 

““*Tis better than the stingy- kind,” 
sighed Ellen. 

** Ain’t you downhearted the day ?— 
Loafin ain’t good for you,” said Mary 
Ann as she came briskly to the stove 
for a hot iron and stood for a moment 
holding it near her cheek. ‘* Whisper 
now; what kind of a b’y was Danny. 
John’s next brother, the one that they 
kept at home on the land? John has 
great tark of him bein’ so smart: but 
he’s far too foolish about his own folks, 
we all know.” 

‘** Oh, he’s the lovely b’y : he’s twice 
as handsome as John—I ain’t sayin’ 
but John’s good-looking too,” responded 
Ellen with a lively blush. ‘ Oh, I 
thinks very often o’ poor Danny,” she 
added softly. ‘‘ We parted very angry, 
too, wit’ each other.” 

“ Well, I always t’ought there did be 
something between you, you was so 
short wit’ John, an’ he runnin’ wit’ his 
questions like a mill-stream the night 
you come here a greenhorn.” 

Ellen grew rosier still, and the tears 
shone in her pretty eyes and were 
winked away, and then they came back 
again at once. ‘‘’Twas all me own 
fault,” she managed to say. 

“Well, there’s no harm done,” Mary 
Ann insisted kindly. ‘ There’s smart 
b’ys enough to be choosing from over 
here every day a girl hasa mind—pretty 
b’ys, too. Jerry Callahan was walking 
wit’ you last Sunday, somebody told 
me.” 

‘*He’s a great lout, so he is,” said 
Ellen with sudden fury. “I turned 
down a street and said I’d got to gosee 
a girl with a fever, to get rid of his 
company. Great omadhaun !’ 
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* An’ Phil Carroll's a good fellow that 
come away from Mass wit’ you on the 
Sunday before. Oh, there’s little birds 
tells me everything; an’ all the b’ys 
said you was the prettiest girl on the 
floor last Saturday’s dance a week 
ago.” 

But Ellen would not be cheered. 
“*Tis aisy tarking, then,” she answered 
gloomily. ‘*’Tis all them fools has to 
tark about, is other people and what 
they does.” 

** John says his brother Dan’s got his 
mind on some girl now; I don't know 
who it was told him—” 

“Oh, ’tis that tall Desmond girl at 
home, that lived on this side the road 
beyond Donnelly’s. She always wanted 
him,” said Ellen after a strange little 
pause, but the colour all left her bright 
cheeks. Mary Ann did not look round, 


but seemed more than usually intent 
on her ironing work. 

“She had money too, hadn’t she? 
Mary Ann persisted. 

“Folks said it of her; ‘twas from an 
old aunt in Dublin that she got named 


” 


after. Some said it was forty pounds— 
there was conversation about nothing 
else an’ I coming away.” 

Ellen spoke slowly as if with much 
effort. 

‘** What come between you an’ Danny, 
then, if you liked him?” asked Mary 
Ann with the authority and directness 
of an elder sister and a married woman. 

“*Twas me own foolishness; there 
ain't a day but I says it,” answered 
Ellen mournfully. ‘I never thought 
of anny one but poor Danny, an’ I 
never was satisfied till I’d find some 
way to tease him. He’d them honest 
eyes like John’s, that’d be lookin’ at 
you all the time like an old dog, and 
he’d take every word a girl said for the 
thruth, an’ she all the time foolin’ him; 
an’ we’d many a quarrel an’ all the 
pleasures o’ making up after it, till we'd 
the great fight one day in the road, 
coming back from market, an’ I wint 
too far wit’ telling he’d no eyes for anny 


one but the Desmond girl since she got 
her money.” 

“ Most like ‘twas but forty shillings in 
the stead o’ pounds,” said Mary Ann 
consolingly. _ “ Well, an’ what hap- 
pened then?” 

“I'd given him no promise,” said 
Ellen, more sadly still, *‘ except “twas 
in me own heart. I think I'll never 
see anyone in the world like Danny ; 
an’ he had the lovely patience wit’ me 
for a grand while, till I plagued him 
too far an’ we had a smitch o’ tark that 
day on the road, this side o’ the road 
to Fermanagh, by the great patch o’ 
furze that belongs to Donnelly’s. All 
the way we didn't stop a bird from 
singing, we were so quiet ourselves, till 
I t’ought I’d tease him; an’ he pled 
with me then like a priest—would I 
turn away from him altogether and 
misthrust him so? An’ I don’t know 
ever since why didn’t I give in, but I 
didn’t, an’ I laughed loud at him once 
too many times, an’ I turned an’ 
walked off down the road from him, 
an’ I thought ivery step I took he’d 
be after me, till I'd changed me mind 
so much I demeaned meself to look 
over me_ shoulder, an’ he _ wasn’t 
stopping where I left him at all, but 
going off like a soldier, most out o’ 
sight. An’ he wouldn’t lock back, an’ 
thin I called loud enough to him, an’ 
afterward I went back to the furze 
bushes, so none o’ the market folk 
would see me, an’ I cried till all me 
tears was gone. So that’s theind; and, 
I ain’t the first girl, either, that was 
such a fool, but I wish I'd be the last.” 

‘* An’ what made you come off then 
an’ l’ave him? All the while since you 
come out I’ve said to John you wa'n't 
happy; ‘twa’n’t Ameriky displeased 
you, but something of your own was 
on your mind. You might have had 
the sinse to speak,” said Mary Ann, 
with awful severity ; ‘an’ John makin’ 
things worse with writin’ home what 
admiration all the b’ys had for your 
looks an’ your dancing.” : 
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“TI was full to the head o’ me wit’ 
pride an’ sorrow, an’ I wouldn’t let on 
I’d got hurted,” said Ellen, ‘‘an’ I 
come out to hide away from ivery one 
there, an’ now I’ve told all. Ah, ’tis 
all done an’ over. Folks would try to 
tease me, and I wint too far in me 
foolish speech, an’ there was those 
would both fetch a lie an’ carry one, 
an’ fan the fire o’ trouble. I listened 
for him whistling by night whin twas 
fine an’ dark, as he'd always done when 
he'd waited awhile after our little pets 
before, an’ I’d run out to him then, an’ 
we'd make up lovely what throubles 
had been between us. But this time 
he’d no whistle left, an’ they told me 
he was seen a good deal up to 
Desmond’s, an’ all that. Sometimes 
I’m glad I come away, an’ sometimes 
me heart’s broke that I was iver such 
a fool. He'd never speak to me again 
anny way; but I don’t blame ‘im 
ayther.” 

Ellen had now come to the point 
where she couldn't do without the help 
of a much fumbled little handkerchief. 
“He didn’t come with all the neigh- 
bours to say good-by to me, an’ I was 
lookin’ for him to come an’ stop me 
from it, an’ I pretindin’ to be full of 
laugh and very gay - hearted, so 
nobody’d carry him word, an’ I 
thought the first month I was here I’d 
be getting a letter from him ivery day, 
or a word in somebody’s letter to wish 
me luck; two or t’ree times I sint 
word to him with the rest, wishing him 
happiness and not making anny joke at 
all,” —— 

‘* You were the big fool,” pronounced 
Mary Ann coldly, as she tried another 
iron with her wetted finger; “ I’ve got 
no word meself but that for yez.” She 
tried to look harshly at poor Ellen, 
who still sat crying. ‘‘Coom now, 
Elleneen, don’t feel too bad, don’t cry 
Elleneen, dear. This is the last iron, 
an’ then we'll sit down an’ make Hinry 
his two little petticoats when I’ve done 
me last pieces here, an’ I’il make the 


tay early for the two of us. You'd 
better think of some o’ the other b’ys, 
now that’s all past.” But Ellen only 
cried the more. 

*“*Tis plain enough now he don’t care 
very much for anny one,” said Mary 
Ann with cold decision. 

There was a sudden noise in the room 
beyond, as if somebody protested at the 
last remark. 

“Run quick for me, Elleneen,” ex- 
claimed Mary Ann; “ ’tis the little dog 
in there tipping everything over.” 

Elleneen ran, and Henry toddled 
after her, and the innocent puppy after 
him. There was a shriek of joy and 
the sudden appearance of a big, hearty 
young man with bright curly hair and 
a wistful face. Danny had been wait- 
ing all the time, a suffering captive in 
the inner room. 


‘*She saw you coming,” humbly ex- 
plained the lover to his happy Elleneen 
a minute later. ‘‘*’Twas Mary Ann 
seen you coming on the street, sure, 
whin I was just getting me directions 
how I'd go find you. An’ she said if 
I come out before she’d give me lI’ave, 
she’d have me heart’s blood. I t’ought 
ivery nixt minute she’d break the news 
for us. Sure I worked iver since to 
get the money for me passage. Don’t 
mind me harkin’ to all the poor little 
sorrows, darlin’; sure ’tis meself only 
loves you the more. Don’t mind me 
for stayin’ in the room.” 

*““Ah-h!” said Ellen, returning to 
her oid sports as soon as_ she could 
speak, ‘‘’twas just like a stupid man! 
Sure, I’d been out o’ me cage like a 
wild blackbird the minute I got sound 
o’ your voice. Anny way, I’ve got the 
lovely pinance after me confession.” 

And Elleneen hid her face again in 
the rough frieze coat, which still 
carried a homelike fragrance of turf 
smoke, though mixed with the duller 
and more recent odours of tobacco and 
the salt sea. 
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True Stories from the Under-World 


By Josiah Flynt and Francis Walton 


A BILL FROM TIFFANY'’S 


ISS SADIE MEEKER was a 
M young woman who was inte- 
rested in the market value of 
things; in particular, in the market 
value of herself. As a money-changer 
at the desk of Major & Fairbank’s, 
her market value was just sixteen 
and sixpence a week; but a woman’s 
real market value, as Sadie well 
knew, is never what she can 
honestly earn, but what the best man 
who wishes to marry her can earn, 
whether honestly or not. Later, she 
came to think seven times out of ten 
of her husband, and the remaining 
three of her children; but for the 
moment she was conscious mainly that 
Margie Payne had married a saloon- 
keeper, and Kittie Barton a_ part- 
owner in a dance-hall; and saloon- 
keepers and part-owners in dance-halls 
are lords and landed gentry in the 
Under-World. 

Margie and Kittie had been Sadie’s 
next friends, and for some time after 
their marriage she, too, would have 
been contented to wed a saloon-keeper 
ov a part-owner in a dance-hall. But 
Margie, when all was said, did wear 
her clothes, no matter how expensive, 
as if they were on the point of sliding 
off; and Kittie, in spite of her pretty 
hair had bad teeth. That is to say, in 
the Under-World a chief of detectives 
is a prince and a potentate; and if 
Charley Minick was not yet a chief of 
detectives, he well might become one, 
at least with a woman whose clothes 
cost money to spur him on. Sadie’s 
teeth were perfect, and she filled out 
her gown like a dressmaker’s model ; 


her hair, besides, was quite as good as 
Kittie’s, and her complexion was 
wonderful: after some hesitation she 
concluded therefore, with a delightful 
sense at once of playing for high stakes 
and of generosity, to become engaged to 
marry Charley Minick. Hismoustache 
also curled beautifully. 

Charley Minick in his twenty-eighth 
year had achieved a knowledge how the 
world is made. This perception is 
strictly a matter of male intelligence ; 
women know nothing whatever about 
it, their concern lying wholly with 
fictions. He had joined the “ force”’ 
with a resolution to be an “ honest 
copper ”’: and his high aspirations still 
clung to him, though they had become 
modified. He would not be so honest 
as to be unpleasant: he would be just 
a little—oh the veriest trifle !—better 
than his neighbours. This course per- 
mitted him to attain the delights both 
of popularity and of pride, and may be 
said to be sanctioned by the example 
of a working majority of the truly 
great. “I don’t set up for no saint,” 
said the magnanimous Minick, ‘‘ but 
there are places where I draws the line.” 
A Pitt or a Lincoln could have said no 
more. 

He was capable on occasion of a 
certain doggedness and intensity of 
reflection; and at the time of his 
engagement, Sadie had provided an 
occasion. Margie’s gifts from her 
lover had been diamonds of price ; 
Kittie’s gifts from her lover had been 
diamonds of even greater price ; Sadie 
was perfectly aware of every woman’s 
inalienable right to possess better 
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jewels than any woman of heracquaint- 
ance, if she can induce a man to give 
them to her. She explained her views 
to Minick with vigour and point; she 
revealed to him the double jurisdiction 
under which he had agreed to live: he 
must stand his trial in the judgment of 
her peers. Therefore Minick addressed 
her hilariously as Her Grace the 
Duchess of Major & Fairbank’s, and 
looked upon her with increased happi- 
ness and admiration. A man always 
looks upon a woman with increased 
happiness and admiration when she 
asks the impossible and 

makes him do it. 

‘Well, you wouldn't 
have me be ashamed 
before Kit and Marge, 
would you?” 

“The Pearl of Pie 
Alley couldn't — stand 
ashamed before Kit and 
Marge: she hasn’t got 


the shape! But I forgot: 


it’s a man that’s proud 
of a woman’s shape: 
the woman’s only proud 
of what she’s got on it ! 

* Even now they sav 
I'm a fool to tie up with 
you. They say there’s 
no scale in your job the 
way there is in Jim’s 
and Bob's: they call 
vou a hundred-a-month 
man: they say you don’t take in 
nothing on the side. Kit and Marge 
said last night I was marrying you for 
your mus-tache !" 

“Kit and Marge!” said the alert 
detective with theatric scorn: ‘“ Kit 
and Marge are a couple of clapper- 
tongued pot-wrestlers; you'll make 
your ears long as a gover’ment mule’s 
a-listening to ‘em. Jim married kit 
for her mus-tache, you know he did; 
an’ what she says o’ mine is pure 
envy!’ 

“Yes, I 
talking of 


But I ain’t 
I'm serious: 


suppose so. 
mus-taches: 


Sadie Meeker. 


~ 


it means a lot tome. You've got to 
get me what I want. That’s what you 
marry me for ; and you’ve got to go to 
the right place to get it: I tell you 
those. I want to show Kit and Marge 
the box.” 

* All right,” laughed Minick, 


get vou the box!” 
7 * * 


“Tl 
* * 

Three days after this conversation 
there was a great social ‘‘event”’ at 
the town house of Edward Sandys 
of Sandys & Merton, who served God 
and mankind to the amount of scme 
millions per annum. 
They performed their 
service largely by ac- 
cepting a_ controlling 
interest in undertakings 
to which the name of 
Sandys & Merton lent 
a commercial value. 
The great social event, 
with its great display 
of plate and jewels, was 
followed by a_ great 
“cracksman’s”’ event: 
before the awakening 
of the Sandys house- 
hold after the festival, 
a judiciously selected 
portion of the jewels 
had disappeared. The 
reward offered was so 
large that the Front 
Office was touched in its 
tenderest sensibilities. There seemed 
something almost wicked in declining 
to supply a man, anxious to part from 
a sum like that, with a chance to hand 
it over. 

The instructions of the Chief were a 
model of manly eloquence: ‘ Some- 
body’s got to get that dough. Sandys 
‘ll trow a fit if he can’t cough up; and 
you coppers got to help him. I ain't 
goin’ to have outsiders snake ‘in 
all the loose coin: I give it to you 
straight. They more’n did us on that 
Hogan deal; an’ the papers roasted 
me. They called me a ‘jaundiced 


‘* 
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tutelary dodo.’ J don’t know what the 

blamed thing means, but I won’t stand 

for it. I can’t get at the feller that 

wrote it, but I can make your skins too 

hot to hold you if he gets a chanst to 

do it again. A town as big as this can 

find its own guns without callin’ in 

private fly cops. You fellows spread 

yourselves on this case, you take my 

tip. Get your mouthpieces on the 

run, bribe em, pinch ‘em, do what you 
— please, but get 

that dough. An’ get 

the gun, too. Some 

o’ the country papers 

have been shoutin’ 

‘bout this force bein’ 

crooked. They say 

that we're only out 

for the dough in jobs 

like this, an’ let the 

gun make a get-away. 

I’m sick o’ this hol- 

lerin’, and if it don’t 

quit I'll make every 

man jack of you sick 


of it, too.” 


* . 


That afternoon an 
ornate reporter's 
column in one of the 
public prints con- 
sisted of an interview 
with thé ‘‘subtle and 
competent Detective 
Minick.”’ It referred 
to him alternately 
as another Sherlock 
Holmes and as a second Old Sleuth. 
Sadie did not know who Sherlock Holmes 
and the Old Sleuth were. When Kittie 
asked her, she said they were former 
chiefs of Police ; and there were a num- 
ber of words in the article she could not 
understand. But the general drift of it 
she perceived was commendatory, and 
she felt an immediate access of affection 
for Charley—and was sorry she had 
not asked for a_ bigger diamond. 
Charley was alleged to be ‘‘ working” 
on the Sandys case. His “ work” fot 
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the moment consisted in examining the 
scene of the robbery, in making notes 
of seventeen. particulars which he 
perfectly believed to be insignificant, 
and in arresting three servants, whom he 
perfectly believed not guilty. Out of 
the seventeen insignificant particulars 
he formulated a “theory” of the case 
so ingenious that no man in his senses 
would act upon it. Happily he dic 
not make it to act upon: he made it to 
give to the news- 
papers. These things 
he did in order that 
Mr. Sandys and the 
public might recog- 
nize that he was 
“taking an interest.” 
When he had secured 
this point he was per- 
fectly at a loss what 
to do next, except, 
as he phrased it, 
“to rubber around,” 
which technical 
and esoteric for keep- 
ing his eyes and ears 
open. Every one else 
who was “ working” 
on the case was 
equally at a 
every one was just 
rubbering around. 
One morning, while 
matters were at this 
pass, the Chief 
handed Minick a 
telegram which was 
dated Akron, Ohio. It signified that one 
‘“* Bud *” Denmer—age thirty-six, height 
five feet eleven and a quarter, com- 
plexion dark, eyes blue hazel, hair 
prematurely gray and black, beard solid 
black, teeth good, nose large and pug- 
nacious, weight 165 pounds — was 
‘“‘wanted,” and was supposed to be in 
New York. The reward was $500, and 
the particulars would follow by letter. 


* * 


1S 


loss : 


Women, in the Great Republic at 
least, are superior to men in everything, 
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Richard Cober. 


except the ability to remain in great 
cities during the hot season. This is 
the almost universal testimony of those 
who have given the question the 
greatest amount of attention, and when 
specialists agree it ill becomes the 
uninformed to profess an opinion. The 
point is that Mrs. Richard Cober was 
an exception to the general rule; she 
found it impossible to master the 
elements of applied mathematics. 
Even in the matter of the currency she 
could never be got to understand that 
one dollar is no better than another 
dollar, when the first dollar was her 
own and the second was some one 
else’s; and when the calculation came 
to concern husbands and children her 
incapacity reached its extreme. 
Richard Cober was fast becoming 
the head of a profession of which he 
was proud, but which he disliked to 
hear called by its right name. He was 
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only a part of the time actively engaged 
in it, and it took him for the most part 
out of town into the beyond. He was 
understood by his children, and nomin- 
ally by his wife, to be a “ travelling ” 
man. His absences would last a few 
days or a few weeks, and out of the 
beyond he would commonly bring back 
a great deal of money or a very bad 
temper ; once his absence lasted nearly 
three years, and he brought back only 
a new suit of clothes, a pallid face, and 
a most unpleasant trick of the eyes 

Little Bessie said that he looked like a 

‘“‘bogy-man,” and little Bobbie said he 
‘*ooked ‘ike a feif’”; and both cried 
out and clapped their hands and 
ran in great lee to greet him. Mamma 
afterward explained to them that he 
had had an accident in the beyond, and 
had been for a long while confined to 
the house, and that it had been bad for 
him to use his eyes. Bessie told him 
she was “so sorry—ever so sorry— 
really!” for his accident ; and Bobbie 
assured him that he did not look in the 
least “’ike a feif,” but “ ‘ike a dear 
‘dorable papa.”’ 

When Richard Cober was in luck he 
was lavish with his “kids,” and at all 
times liked nothing better than to have 
them tumbling over him ; and whether 
or not he was in luck, there was 
nothing their mamma could want that 
he did not find a way to provide. 
Bobbie may have erred in the letter in 
his consolatory assurance, but he was 
right in his main intention. It may be 
doubted whether Richard ‘ looked” 
adorable—for the most part he looked 
uncommonly sharp and hard—but in 
his daintily upholstered flat in Clinton 
Place he was at least adored. Hesang 
songs and cut a double shuffle for the 
kids and played at blind-man’s buff: 
and Mrs. Cober possessed jewels that 
would have made Sadie Meeker’s frosty 
eyes burn with desire. Of an evening 
it was his habit to spend some hours in 
brilliantly lighted rooms supplied liber- 
ally with mirrors and with round hard- 
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wood tables, at which men with diamond 
scarf-pins and boutonniéres sat or lolled 
in easy chairs and called for drinks. 
Because his own diamond scarf-pin 
and botitonniére were not conspicuously 
large, but unmistakably more “choice,” 
everybody hailed him admiringly as 
‘“* Buck,” and demanded what he would 
** take.” 

One afternoon while Bessie was 
dandling a doll half as big as herself, 
and Richard and Bobbie were doing a 
cake-walk with an energy and freedom 
of grimace and gesture that made her 
scream with laughter, the door opened 
and a gentleman, who had held a little 
colloquy with the maid in the hall, 
entered unannounced. The gentleman 
was Detective Minick. 

There was an instant in which, if 
Detective Minick had been a timid 
man, he would have found the sight of 
Richard bad for his nerves. That the 
sight of Minick was bad for Richard’s 
nerves there was not ‘the slightest 
doubt. But there are courtesies in the 
Under-World ; even men who play for 
stakes as high as life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness permit themselves 
the luxury of treating one another with 
respect. 

* Eighteen-carat place you got here, 
Buck, old sport: pie-anna, French 
clock, Turkey rugs, nice kids; things 
been goin’ your way.” 

“Don’t look as if you'd been up 
against hard luck yourself. Skip, kids. 
Mr. Minick and me will be wantin’ to 
bill and coo in private.” 

These were amenities. People do 
not shake hands in the Under-World, 
except asa sign of extreme formality, 
neither do they look one another 
steadily in the face except in anger: 
they glance at one another from time 
to time and converse at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Also a_ certain 
vruffness of manner and voice are de 
rigueur. It was Detective Minick’s 
profession to bring every man’s trouble 
home to him; but he had the reputa- 
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Lubin Cavanaugh. 


tion of executing his disagreeable task 
with as little offence as possible. It 
was an incident of Richard Cober’s 
profession that he did not like to have 
people cail on him; it always made 
him uncomfortable until they stated 
their business, and then sometimes it 
made him still more uncomfortable. 

“‘Somethin’ doin’? he asked with 
laconic elegance. 

‘*A little matter o’ my own. I want 
you to put me next.” 

“What the blazes do you come to 
me about ‘next’ for? I ain't next to 
nothin’ in this town, except you dead 
ones at the Front Office.” 

“ Read the papers lately ?* 

“One o' you fly cops croaked, an’ 
you want to touch me for a bouquet 
for the stiff?” 

‘Seen the details of that Sandys 


job?” 


“Oh, it’s that, is it? You can 
search me. You'll have to guess again 
if you want to pick a winner. I aint 
mixed up in that. I haven't done any 
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work in this town for five years. I 
live here, an’ you know well enough 
that where I live there’s nothin’ doin’. 
I've got too much at stake.” 

‘Don’t suppose I'd be sittin’ here 
rubberin’ at your wall paper if you done 
it, do you? But I want you to get 
mixed up in it. There’s 5,000 semo- 
leons reward, an’ I need ’em in my 
business.” 

‘Who told you ‘t I was interested 
in your business? I got troubles o’ my 
own.” 

These also were amenities. The 
next statement was open combat. 

“It won't do, Charley. I give it to 
you straight, I didn't do the job myself, 
an’ don’t know who did ; but if I knew 
I wouldn’t tell you. I ain’t got nothin’ 
against you personally. You always 
treated me square, an’ I'd go as far for 
you as another man; but I never yet 
beefed on a pal, an’ I’m not goin’ to 
begin. I know it’s done as well as you 
do. I haven't heard of a reward these 
last ten years that you people have 
copped out that some gun didn’t help 
you get; but you can keep the dough 
for all me—when you get it. I’m a 
bad lot if vou jike, but I wouldn't turn 
mouthpiece for the whole five thousand.” 

‘Better wait till I offer ‘em,” said 
Minick intently. ‘ What’ll you do for 
this.” Minick passed him with one 
hand a telegram from Akron, Ohio, and 
with the other fingered a revolver in 
his coat-pocket. Minick’s acquaint- 
ances whom he met in the way of 
business were sometimes spasmodic in 
their movements. Also Richard was 
age thirty-six, height five feet eleven 
and a quarter, complexion dark, eyes 
blue hazel, hair prematurely grey and 
black, beard—that is to say, close-cut 
moustache—solid -black, teeth good, 
nose large and pugnacious, weight 165 
pounds. 

“Swell place you got here, Buck ; 
pie-anna, French clock, Turkey rugs, 
nice kids. I should think you’d hate 
to shift.” 


Minick was to be congratulated on 
the completeness with which he had 
thought out his case. 

“I don’t want to be hard on you, 
Buck. Ili give you time all right to 
turn the thing over in your mind; but 
understand me, I want those semo- 
leons. If you should happen to dis- 
cover a way of helpin’ me get them, 
well—it’s been six years since I seen 
Bud Denmer in Joliet. I -might be so 
stuck on myself I couldn't recognize 
him in the street if I passed him a 
dozen times a day: an’ I’m the only 
man on the force that’s onto his mug. 
If you shouldn’t happen to discover a 
way of helpin’ me, that telegram reads 
cuffs in Clinton Place, jail in Akron, 
stir in Columbus, free rides between 
pints, an’ free grub an’ lodgin’ every- 
where.” 

* * * ‘ 

“Dick, you've said time after time 
that if it ever came to pass again, 
where you had to choose between me 
and the kids and a gun, you'd let the 
gun go; and you're up against that 
choice now,” urged Mrs. Richard 
Cober, when Minick had said ‘“ So 
long,” and taken his leave. ‘ You've 
got enough money saved up to quit the 
business anyhow. I've often told you 
that with what we have in the bank we 
could go over to London, bring up the 
kids respectably, and live decently our- 
selves.” 

* A man like me’s no business with 
kids, Nell, old girl, nor with a woman 
either,” said Cober wearily, not for the 
first time in his life ‘‘up against” the 
eternal difference between a woman's 
world and a man’s. 


* . + * 


Be it known that in the Under- 
World, as in the Upper, everybody 
minds his own business when his own 
business is promising; when it is not, 
he minds conscientiously and discusses 
with unction the business of everybody, 
else. Speaking broadly, the only 
person who knows nothing and can 
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discover nothing of who did what, is 
the detective. He is as well known as 
if he moved about preceded by a town- 
crier. On all sides of him the words 
that it concerns him to hear are 
vibrating in the air. The vibrations 
die away just before they reach his ears. 

That evening, after his pacific inter- 
view with Minick, Cober loitered list- 
lessly about the better sort of haunts of 
the Powers That Prey. He was caught 
up by groups who back mathematics 
versus confidence and stand to win, and 
heard the latest gossip about the 
favorite, the odds offered and asked, the 
latest news of the champion’s “ con- 
dition,” the latest arrangements for a 
“fake” match of bantam-weights, in 


which everybody who put money on_ 


the sure thing was to gain experience at 
the end of a rally in the eighth round. 
He heard the last great score at 
billiards, the last great game at hazard, 
and received an invitation to make one 
of a select party forming to work the 
crowd at the coming Cincinnati Sanger- 


fest. From time to time, in the lull of 
more urgent affairs, a remark was 


dropped that “‘ Blinky” pulled off a 
good thing two days ago at “‘ Philly,” 
that that had been a tidy “get away ” 
the night before on Fifty-ninth Street 
(‘Long Morgan, you know,” was added 
in lower tone by way of complete infor- 
mation), and that ‘‘ Barney’ had not 
been seen for some days and must have 
something ‘‘on.” Richard would have 
been too shrewd, which is to say he 
loved his own skin too intelligently, to 
put direct questions about the Sandys’ 
job: nor would there have been the least 
reason why he should ask questions. 
The Sandys’ job was just becoming a 
subject of impassioned — surmise. 
Twenty times in the evening Cober 
himself was asked if he knew who did 
it: twenty times he listened to notes of 
admiration of the cleverness with which 
it had been planned and executed, and 
to the opinion that it was the work of 
‘outside talent.” Before the even- 
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ing was gone he came to loatic 
outside talent; he was. sick of 


“outside talent,” he was sick of the 
neatness of the Sandys job, he was 
sick of the choice that he must make, 
and of the evil that must befall him no 
matter what he chose. For himself he 
cared really little enough, if the truth 
were told, but it was altogether true 
that a man like him had no business 
with a woman and kids. 

He had fully mastered his ideas in 
this connection when he entered ‘“‘ The 
Green Dragon,” and the presiding 
Belial stepped forward and handed him 
a note. It consisted of but two lines 
and a signature—he had received the 
precise duplicate of it just as he was 
leaving Clinton Place: ** I want to see 
you in a hurry, Buck. Pell the ringer 
at the number given in the other note. 
L.C.” Half an hour afterward he was 
sitting at the bedside of Lubin 
Cavanaugh, in a house on Sixteenth 
Street, where single gentlemen were 
permitted to pay exorbitant rates for 
lodging for the privilege of presenting 
introductions which guaranteed their 
reputability. When, in obedience to 
a weak-voiced summons to “ come in,” 
Richard first entered the room, he per- 
ceived an emaciated head fallen back in 
an ecstacy of exhaustion among the 
pillows. When the emaciated head 
had identified his visitor as Buck Cober, 
it hailed him as ‘“ Hello, Old Sport,” 
and the man to whom it belonged sat 
upright and threw back the bed clothes 
and resumed an interrupted labour. 
which was the labour of “ setting,” or 
possibly as Richard judged, of resetting 
jewels. 

“Thought you might be the doctor 
with some more dope. He an’ I are 
doin’ a little song an’ dance together 
while I fix up this pennyweight job. 
I'm playin’ the pennyweight game 
alone, an’ he might want to cut in. 
He'd speculate on these sparklers in 
his bill, if he knew I had ‘em. Beutes, 
ain't they?” 
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The time had been when a 
“sparkler"’ had the same fascination 
for Richard Cober that it had for 
Lubin Cavanaugh, but he was in no 
mood that evening to admire another 
man’s plunder. A wonder as to the 
previous ownership of the jewels he 
could not repress—even in the “ stir” 
men made guesses as to the origin of 
an unscheduled piece of bread—but the 
etiquette of the Under-World forbids 
inguiry in regard to such matters. 

“Then it’s just a song an’ dance ?” 
Richard asked, referring to the bottles 
of medicine on the table’ and 
Cavanaugh’s reclining position. 

“That’s all. Never felt better in 
my life. The doc calls it symptoms o’ 
pneumonia, but they're the kind you 
an’ I had when we made out we was 
dyin’ o’ consumption out in the Joliet 
stir. "Member how we got into the 
hospital, don’t cher? You faded away 
in soap, an’ I jus’ kept a-coughing. 
There was ‘bout fifty of us dyin’ o’ 
consumption that bit, wasn’t there? 
What you so blue about, Buck? 
Dig into that booze there, an’ get a 
brace on. You an’ Nell ain’t been 
havin’ a row, have you ?” 

The reference to Richard’s domestic 
relations was merely experimental ; 
Cavanaugh was in such good spirits 
himself that he could only fall back on 
the bachelor’s chronic surmise when a 
married friend is out of sorts. 

“No. It’s jus’ a general case 0° 
grouch. I get hipped ev'ry now an’ 
then jus’ as I used to. What can I do 
for you, Lubin? I got to shift in a few 
minutes.” 

The two looked at each other for an 
instant in that quick, but piercing way 
which all guns, let alone “pals,” have. 
Merely a week’s separation is sufficient 
to make necessary this preliminary test 
of a comrade’s loyalty, before new 
contracts can  be_ entered into. 
Cavanaugh believed that he saw in his 
old companion the same Buck Cober 
of *‘ square deals” and no “ beefs.” 





“I'd ‘a’ let you into the job, Buck,” 
he said, “but it was jus’ the kind o’ 
game to attract an old single-handed 
stiff like myself, an’ I played it alone. 
What I want is a ‘dopp’ just like this 
one without the break,’ and he handed 
Cober a little instrument newly broken. 
“T’ve got to have a new one by eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning, an’ I'll be 
dead obliged to you if you'll get it for 
me. I'd get it myself, but I’ve got 
those symptoms, you know, an’ the 
push thinks I’m out at that crib in 
Mexico rollin’ the wheel. Understand, 
don’t cher? Say, Buck, if it’s dough 
you need, reach under my pillow here 
and you'll find a roll. I've been there 
myself, you know.” 

“ That's all right, Lube. ‘Tain’t as 
bad as that.” 

“Well, take care o’ yourself,old man, 
an’ if you see any o’ the push, tell ‘em 
I’m baskin’ in the sundown among the 
Mexies. So long, Buck.” 


* * * . 


“ Well?” said Mrs. Cober, expec- 
tantly, when Richard paused at the 
close of his account of the evening’s 
interview with Cavanaugh. 

“Well! It’s cuffs in Clinton Place, 
jail in Akron, free rides between pints, 
free grub an’ lodgin’ everywhere. I 
can’t ‘beef’ on a pal like Cavanaugh, 
Nell. A man’s got to stick by his 
friends.” 

“Tt ain’t a case 0’ beefin’ on a pal, 
Dick ; it’s a case o° doin’ dirt by me 
an’ the kids. There ain’t one o° your 
friends has stood by you like me an’ the 
kids. If you got to stick by your friends, 
you got to stick by us.” 

“Tt won’t do, Nell. A gun's seen 
his luck when he turns mouthpiece. 
I've watched it since I was a little 
shaver sellin’ papers an’ buzzin’ molls. 
Be square with the push, an’ the push 
‘ll be square with you, an’ it'll be the 
better for you in the end. I don’t even 
know for sure that Cavanaugh madethe 
touch; but whether he did or not, he'd 
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know I had split on him, an’ he’d follow 
me till he croaked.” 

In an earlier period of her married 
life, Mrs. Cober would at this point 
have resorted to tears or to blandish- 
ments. She had learned, however, 
that there were times when Dick meant 
what he said, and was of opinion as she 
studied him that this was one of the 
times. She did not in the least give up 
the battle; a hard man makes a hard 
wife, unless he kills her, and she had 
her idea. If she had been altogether 
wise she would have held her tongue, 
but it is not in nature to be so wise as 
that. 

“4 woman is perfectly helpless when 
she’s tied to a man that means to play 
the fool,” she said, bitterly. “‘ You have 
to be square to the push, or the push 
will get even with you; you can do as 
you like by the woman an’ the kids. 
No matter what you do, they’ve got to 
stand for it.” 

This statement being self-evident, 
Richard Cober made no reply to it; he 
went to bed. Half an hour later Mrs. 
Cober put on her hat and shawl and 
softly left the house ; that, perhaps, was 
a part of her idea. 

. 6 * * 

The raid was one of those ordinary 
man-hunts with the game at bay, the 
details of which even the newspapers 
have long since wearied of reporting. 
The “‘flatties ” in uniforms surrounded 
the place, and Minick with three fellow- 
huntsmen went into the building to 
face an animal rather more dangerous 
than one of the larger carnivora. The 
animal, however, was _ intelligent. 
Cavanaugh had not the _ slightest 
chance of escape, and knew it the 
minute his door was forced open and 
the detectives drew their revolvers. 


“ They’re good,” he remarked in the 

gambler’s jargon, and allowed himself 

to be handcuffed. 

on the capture lay 

‘‘ Another case of beef.” ; 
The Sandys jewels were all found in 


His only comment 
in the words, 
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Cavanaugh’s possession, a number of 
them very skilfully reset, and two of 
the larger very skilfully disfigured. The 
public prints rang the next day with 
the praise of the celebrated Minick, 
and repeated their version of the un- 
recognized intellectual profession which 
taxes the swiftest and subtlest powers 
of the mind, and to which society owes 
its immunity from crime. “If a man 
is built for the perfession,” the illus- 
trious Minick was reported to have 
said, “ he can cop out a gun as if by 
miracle ; if he ain’t, he can sit at table 
with the man that’s wanted an’ study 
his photograph, an’ go home a dead 
one.” Every reporter agreed that the 
celebrated Minick was “ built for the 
perfession,” and had laid his hand, as if 
by miracle, on the man that was wanted: 
what they did not give him credit for 
was a gift for statement not greatly un- 
like their own. 

Sadie Meeker drew the attention of 
both Marge and Kittie to the most 
highly ornate paragraphs in praise of 
the celebrated Minick, and enjoyed the 
proud delight of fame. She had been 
in some doubt until the newspapers 
took him up whether she cared for him 
“really,” but the reporters’ eloquence 
decided her. When the ring was 
brought a great flush of triumph came 
into her face—the diamond was bigger 
than Kittie’s and prettier. ‘“ Oh, 
Charley, there zs scale in your job,” she 
exclaimed, “and I wll marry you—for 
your mus-tache!’’ The “ box” was as 
satisfactory as the stone, and a receipted 
bill from Tiffany’s—the leading fashion- 
able jeweller—was even more satis- 
factory than the box; but there were a 
number of items of which Tiffany took 
no account. 

The week that the marriage of Detec- 
tive Minick was announced, a trivial 
incident occurred in one of the side 
streets of the City of Mexico. Different 
accounts of the affair appeared at the 
time in the police columns of the daily 
press of the city, but the only arrest 
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that was ever made was of the young 
inan who, on reading the items in the 
newspapers, volunteered the informa- 
tion that on the night of the trivial 
incident he had seen a suspicious- 
looking figure loitering about the 
corner where the injured man _ was 
found. He said, furthermore, that on 
turning the corner himself, he had 
heard the sound of a bit of scuffling, 
but there was no outcry. He very 
much regretted, as he stated to the 
police, that he had not turned back 
and investigated, but he was in a hurry 
at the time and gave no serious heed to 
the episode. He described the sus- 
picious-looking man that he had seen 
merely as a heavily built man, with 
noticeably square jaws, and added that 
he looked like an American; although 
of this he was, of course, not sure. 
Naturally the police tried to find a 
reason for “holding ”’ the young man; 
it served him right for offering infor- 
mation that led to nothing; but his 
good name among his neighbours, as 
well as with certain influential city 
officials, made it impossible seriously to 
suspect him. At the city hospital, 
where the injured man was _ taken, 
certain papers and checks found in his 
pockets showed that he conducted his 
financial affairs at least over the name 
of Oliver Hewes, but the police were 
much puzzled to find tattooed in blue 





left 
Cober.” 
somewhat blurred, and the inference of 
the police was that the man had tried 


forearm the words 
The lettering was 


ink on the 


* Buck 


to prick it out with milk. He never 
regained consciousness, and it was im- 
possible to obtain any statement from 
him. The wound in his head seemed 
to indicate that he had been hit with 
an uncommonly heavy “billy.” A 
woman came forward from: nowhere in 
particular to claim the body, but she 
did not seem to feel it incumbent upon 


‘her to part with much _ biographical 


detail; she devoted her energy mainly 
to hysterics. 

It has, perhaps, no connection with 
the trivial incident that, two weeks 
before, the following paragraph was 
printed rather extensively in certain 
newspapers in the United States: 
“Lubin Cavanaugh, alias New York 


Lube, escaped from —— prison last 
night. He is a notorious professional 


burglar, and has a record against him 
which takes up several pages of the 
—— prison blotter. A reward of £100 
is offered for his capture and: imprison- 
ment until the prison authorities can 
be communicated with.” There are 
those who rate themselves ‘ wise,” 
however, who believe that the two 
trivial incidents are connected, and that 
a belated item should be added to the 
Bill from Tiffany’s. 
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“Within that raised opacity of 
dust—that blinding cloud of sand and 
heat—Lo! ‘“It’ emerges— Ah! 
Avaunt! Avaunt colossal one! ”——— 

With a shrill yell the five-foot-shrimp- 
ish Punk drew back, as, with a mighty 
tread, a figure strode between. 

A burly, brawny form, a form of 
weight, With full right arm and shoulder 
bare, as bare, flesh gleaming in the 
gloom, with unshod feet, and toga cloak 
falling in folds from the left shoulder 
down and round the waist, to where 
continuations completed ‘‘It’s”’ attire. 

Mercuria screamed and sank into a 
chair, the St. Bernard howled with 
sadly dismal note, the Idol shook upon 
its stand, the Vicar quaked his huge 
pomposity. 

*“ Avaunt?”’ said “It,” raising an oxlike 
arm, ‘‘avaunt saidst thou to me? thou 
Punk the pinkish—Observe the mystic 
figures on my brow . They tell thee 
what I am!” 

“What art thou?” asked the Vicar 
in a thread-like tone. 
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A CORNISH MYSTERY 


Tale Told by Twelve 


Chapter I\ 


(By Persephone) 


‘Tt comes !—There, on the wild 


seashore.” 


“Dost thou not know!” jeered * It.” 

The Vicar winced. 

‘*No shade in such a shape.” he cried 
with force, courage returning gustily, 
“ thou’rt”’ 

‘*A messenger from Mars?” quavered 
Punk with chattering teeth. 

“Humanity?” whispered Mercuria 
raising shy eyes to the huge mass of 
gleaming flesh. 

“It” sighed, and sighing shook the 
room. 

“Wrong all of ye,” “It” said in 
mournful tones, a crystal drop beneath 
each eyelid’s curve. ‘Where is thy 
intellect, O Priest ? Thy love Mercuria 
mine, dost thou not know me? And 
thou, shock-headed Punk, hum-bugging 
prawn, thy science faileth thee? I am 
simply this, a 

‘little buttercup?” whispered 
Punk his impudence bubbling cork-like 
to the surface. 

“No, no—a shade from 

* The ‘ Dialogues des Morts’—a fab- 
ricated sprite no doubt,” hazarded the 
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Vicar, smiling with fat exuberénce. 

“It” sneered. 

“No musty Fénélon for me, Sir 
Priest. I live ye see. Touch—this is 
adipose, not pads; red corpuscles fill 
my veins, a brain lies here—my gar- 
ment Grecian made—my age Eternity 
Anachronism 


my name, list, ye 
twentieth century puppets, what ye 
cannot understand—Look !—my cloak 


fieth to the winds—and here I stand.” 

As “It” spoke, darkness filled the 
room; black, pierceless fog, and a wind, 
cutting, chilling to the bone swept 
through. 

Mercuria seized the Vicar’s sheltering 
arm, it quivered jelly-like, then slipped 
like melted snow from out her frenzied 
clasp. Witha cry she peered into the 
black mist, and, as she gazed, two 
specks of fire appeared as distant points. 






“Oh Punk, Punk—” she gasped, 
groping in blind, mad fear. 
But Punk was silent. His knock- 


kneed limbs had given way beneath 
him, and, like the Vicar, grovelling, he 
lacked a soul. 

The fiery dots approached Mercuria’s 
face. Her hand was warmly clasped 
and, at the touch, her fear slid from her 
like a cloak discarded. 

The darkness rolled back into the 
night; the lamp burned clear once more: 
the dog, discovered sleeping, wagged its 
bushy tail like a fan over the Vicar’s 
prostrate form; and to Punk’s fearful 
eyes, as he raised his head with inefface- 
able curiosity,was revealed the surprising 
spectacle of Mercuria, his Mercuria, the 
Vicar’s Mercuria, clasped, aye, and 
ardently clasped, in the arms of a proper 
man—a handsome well-clad man— 
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